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ABSTRACT 


Organizations  involved  in  the  development,  maintenance  and  use  of  combat 
simulation  models  have  a  need  for  computer-aided  model  management  tools. 
Structured  modeling  (SM),  a  new  modeling  paradigm  developed  by  Prof.  GeofTrion  of 
UCLA,  was  designed  to  provide  such  tools  in  support  of  mathematical  programming 
models.  This  thesis  examines  the  effectiveness  of  structured  modeling  when  applied  to 
discrete  event  simulation  by  attempting  to  represent  an  existing  combat  simulation 
model  using  SM.  There  are  three  main  products  of  this  work. 

First,  a  demonstration  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  representing  a 
simulation  mode}  using  SM.  Second,  a  review  of  the  limitations  of  the  structured 
modeling  methodology  for  discrete  event  simulation.  Third,  recommendations  for 
overcoming  these  problems. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  OVERVIEW 

Any  organization  involved  in  the  development,  use  and  maintenance  of  large 
software  programs  has  a  requirement  for  a  formal  computer-aided  management  system. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  combat  simulation  models.  The  development  of  a 
combat  simulation  model  management  system  for  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  Systems  Analysis  Activity  (TRASANA)  is  currently  being  investigated  by 
Prof.  Daniel  R.  Dolk  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School.  One  aspect  of  this  work 
involves  finding  a  suitable  representation  for  the  simulation  models  which  can  itself 
then  be  stored  in  the  model  management  system.  Choosing  an  appropriate 
representation  is  difficult  due  to  the  many  requirements  which  model  management 
imposes.  Prof  A.  M.  Geoffrion  of  UCLA  has  developed  a  framework  called  structured 
modeling  (SM)  [Ref.  1],  which  seems  to  provide  many  of  the  required  capabilities.  This 
thesis  will  examine  the  applicability  of  the  structured  modeling  concept  to  a  combat 
simulation  model  environment. 

If  SM  proves  to  be  an  adequate  tool  to  provide  the  logical  representation  of  a 
combat  simulation  model,  then  it  would  be  reasonable  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
combat  simulation  model  management  system  based  on  SM.  There  are  many  reasons 
to  believe  such  an  implementation  would  be  successful. 

1.  SM  provides  a  graphical  interface  for  the  users  to  interact  with. 

2.  The  resulting  logical  representation  is  capable  of  being  represented  in  a 
database  management  system. 

3.  The  precise  svntax  and  rigid  structure  of  SM  should  facilitate  a  computer 
implementation. 

4.  SM  provides  for  natural  language  interpretations  to  assist  the  user  in 
understanding  the  model. 

5.  A  complete  computer-based  environment  for  SM.  as  described  in  Chapter  3  of 
Geoffrion's  monograph,  could  provide  all  of  these  features  [Ref.  1:  Chapter  3|. 

The  obvious  first  step  is  to  check  the  applicability  of  SM  to  combat  simulation 
models,  to  define  the  pros  and  cons  of  such  an  application,  and  to  document  them  in  a 
usable  form.  The  pros  seem  obvious;  if  SM  works  then  the  features  of  SM  mentioned 
above  can  be  incorporated  into  the  model  management  system.  The  focus  should  then 
be  on  identifying  and  documenting  the  limitations  of  SM  in  this  environment  so 


designers  of  a  model  management  system  can  assess  the  merit  of  constructing  such  a 
system  based  on  SM. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  THESIS 
1.  Methodology 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  investigate  the  suitability  of  using  the 
structured  modeling  concept,  a  new  conceptual  framework  for  modeling  proposed  by 
Prof.  A.  M.  Geoffrion  of  UCLA,  to  represent  and  document  combat  simulation 
models.  The  applicability  of  structured  modeling  will  be  tested  by  taking  an  existing 
combat  simulation  model,  the  ONEC  Model  provided  by  TRASAXA,  and  attempting 
to  represent  it  in  the  framework  of  structured  modeling. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  pass/fail  criteria  for  judging  the 
suitability  of  SM  in  the  construction  of  a  combat  simulation  model  management 
system.  This  thesis  only  attempts  to  apply  SM  to  the  ONEC  Model,  provide  the 
resulting  SM  products,  and  comment  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  SM  in  this 
domain.  The  assessment  of  the  suitability  of  SM  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  a 
model  management  system  is  left  to  the  designers  of  that  system. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  did  not  attempt  to  represent  the  current  ONEC  model 
as  implemented  in  the  ONEC  program  but  rather  the  original  documentation  of  the 
model.  No  attempt  was  made  to  review  the  actual  program  in  operation  or  the 
program  code.  This  provided  a  firm,  although  outdated,  base  line  from  which  to  work. 
The  fact  that  the  final  product  represents  an  outdated  abstraction  of  the  program  and 
not  the  current  version  of  the  code  does  not  affect  the  conclusions  reached  by  this 
thesis. 

Several  times,  in  the  process  of  documenting  the  simulation  model,  personnel 
from  TRASANA  were  requested  to  review  intermediate  results  and  provide  comments. 
This  provided  a  forum  to  clear  up  ambiguity  in  the  documentation,  provide  education 
on  the  Army  structure  inherent  in  the  model,  and  generate  feedback.  Due  to  the 
difference  between  the  date  of  the  documentation.  Oct.  1^'S  [Ref.  21.  and  the  current 


state  of  the  actual  code  eight  years  later,  care  was  taken  to  ensure  the  dotumen' 
provided  was  the  only  source  of  information  represented  in  the  structured  model 

2.  Structure  of  Thesis 

The  outline  of  the  thesis  is  as  follows.  Section  2  describes  the  ONI  <  < 
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concepts  of  structured  modeling.  Section  4  presents  the  structured  modeling 
representation  of  the  ON'EC  Combat  Simulation  Model.  Section  5  discusses  the 
weaknesses  of  SM  in  the  discrete  event  simulation  domain.  Section  6  summarizes  the 
results  of  this  effort,  and  contains  recommendations  for  further  study.  Appendices  A, 
B  and  C  contain  the  documentation  of  the  ONEC  structured  model. 

3.  External  References 

Although  this  thesis  deals  with  the  concept  of  structured  modeling  in  great 
detail  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  reference  on  the  subject.  Readers  desiring 
further  information  are  encouraged  to  review  Geoffrion's  and  other  related  work 
directly.  Introductory  tutorials  [Ref.  1,3],  detailed  examples  [Ref.  4,5,6],  and 
comparisons  to  other  modeling  approaches  [Ref.  7],  are  all  available. 

C.  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  SM  concept  in  the 
arena  of  discrete  event  simulation  models.  The  direct  outputs  of  the  thesis  are  an 
evaluation  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  such  an  application  and  the 
representation  of  the  Geographical  and  Movement  Representation  Sections  of  the 
GNEC  Model  in  SM.  An  indirect  by-product  of  the  thesis  is  a  section  containing 
descriptions  of  problems  encountered  in  applying  SM  and  the  chosen  solutions.  This 
may  prove  helpful  to  anyone  attempting  to  use  SM  on  similar  problems. 

There  is  an  implicit  assumption  that  if  combat  simulation  models  can  be 
represented  in  SM,  understanding  of  these  models  will  increase  from  use  of  the 
graphical  representations  of  the  underlying  structures.  This  may  be  a  valjd  assumption, 
and  indeed  feedback  from  TRASANA  personnel  is  very  positive.  However,  testing  this 
assumption  is  beyond  our  scope  and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  determine  if  this  form  of 
abstraction  is  a  useful  tool  to  understand  the  model. 

In  fairness  to  Prof.  Geoffrion  and  SM  it  should  be  admitted  that  SM  was  not 
developed  specifically  to  model  discrete  event  simulation  systems: 

The  main  concern  of  discrete  event  simulation  is  mimicking  the  time  dependent 
behavior  ol  some  target  system. 

Structured  Modeling,  bv  contrast,  is  mainlv  concerned  with  representing 
the  pertinent  essence  of  the  svstem  itself,  and  prefers  to  regard  generating  the 
time  dependent  behavior  as  a  rion-modeling  task  best  left  to  a  solve“r.  [Ref.  7:  pa. 


..  .  .one  might  ask  whether  structured  modeling  can  support  discrete  event 
simulation. 

One  possible  answer  is  to  prepare  a  static  structured  model  of  the  svstem 
tq.be  simulated  and  to  compose  a  (probably  procedural)  control  proeram  that 
edits  the  elemental  detail  tacles  according  to  the  rules  governing  the  svstems 
dvnamic  behavior.  .  .  .No  such  solver  has  vet  been  built,  and  it  is  not  obvious 
whether  the  idea  is  practical.  [Ref.  7:  pg.  17f 

Nevertheless,  the  objectives  of  SM  are  ambitious  with  respect  to  its  applicability 
to  a  wide  range  of  models.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  examine  how  SM  works  with 
models  for  which  it  was  not  originally  intended.  Results  of  this  kind  of  investigation 
may  either  open  new  areas  of  application  for  SM  or  disclose  limitations  of  the 
approach  or  both.  Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  objective  is  to  provide  additional 
insight  into  SM  and  the  domains  where  it  most  fruitfully  may  be  applied. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  conversant  in  the  fields  of  elementary  directed 
graph  theory,  set  theory,  relational  algebra,  database  theory'  and  software  engineering. 
A  basic  knowledge  of  these  areas  will  make  the  structured  modeling  concept  eaiser  to 
comprehend  and  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  application  of  the  SM  concept 
to  a  large  software  program. 


II.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMBAT  SIMULATION 


The  ONEC  Combat  Simulation  Model  is  a  small  part  of  the  Command.  Control, 
Communications,  and  Combat  Effectiveness  (FOURCE)  Combat  Simulation  Model. 
A  brief  description  of  the  FOURCE  model  will  be  provided  to  show  the  framework  of 
the  ONEC  model.  Then  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  ONEC  will  be  given. 

A.  FOURCE 

FOURCE  is  a  computerized  simulation  analysis  tool  which  simulates  a  limited 
land  war  scenario  in  -a  standard  European  environment.  Two  sides  Red,  always  the 
attacking  force,  and  Blue  ,  always  the  defending  force,  are  modeled.  This  model  runs 
without  player  interaction  and  its  primary  purpose  is  to  examine  command  and  control 
(C2)  issues  such  as  the  impact  on  combat  of  alternative  C2  or  intelligence  systems. 

C2  of  the  Blue  forces  is  exercised  from  the  division  to  the  battalion  level.  C2  for 
fhe  Red  forces  extends  from  the  army  to  the  division  level.  The  resolution  for  the  C2  is 
at  the  level  of  an  individual  message,  radio,  computer  terminal,  or  sensor,  and  by 
weapon  type,  within  the  various  units.  This  resolution  provides  a  good-  look  at  the 
effectiveness  of  alternative  C2  and  intelligence  systems  in  terms  of  combat  information 
and  intelligence  flow. 

FOURCE  deals  with  issues  such  as  command  organization,  message  generation, 
communication  networks,  tactical  decision  rules,  air  defense,  battlefield  environment, 
unit  movement,  target  acquisition  and  direct  fire  engagements.  ONEC  is  a  subset  of 
FOURCE  which  was  extracted  from  the  total  model  and  modified  so  that  it  could 
function  on  its  own.  It  deals  with  the  battlefield  environment,  unit  movement,  target 
acquisition  and  direct  fire  engagements.  ONEC  does  not  perform  the  same  functions 
as  FOURCE,  nor  does  it  operate  at  the  same  level  of  detail  or  resolution.  [Ref.  8] 

B.  ONEC 

The  ONEC  model  was  developed  by  extracting  the  "Fight  the  Battle"  functional 
area  from  the  FOURCE  model  and  making  the  necessary  software  changes  required  for 
this  subsection  to  function  on  its  own.  This  was  done  to  aid  software  debug,  checkout, 
authentication,  and  to  assist  in  data  sensitivity  analysis.  ONEC  is  much  smaller  than 
FOURCE  because  it  lacks  most  of  the  functions  in  the  total  model.  However,  it  is  a 


subset  of  the  model  and  therefore  exhibits  the  same  degree  of  complexity  as  the  overall 
model.  This  qualifies  ONEC  as  a  suitable  subject  for  testing  structured  modeling  since 
there  is  enough  complexity  to  provide  a  challenging  test  yet  ONEC  is  still  small  enough 
to  be  manageable. 

ONEC  has  four  major  functions:  geographical  description,  representation  of 
movement,  representation  of  combat  support,  and  representation  of  direct-fire 
engagements.  The  original  intent  of  this  thesis  was  to  model  the  entire  ONEC  program 
using  SM.  However,  this  goal  was  not  reached  and  only  the.  first  two  functions, 
geographical  description  and  representation  of  movement,  were  modeled.  Accordingly, 
these  are  the  only  two  functions  covered  in  the  following  sections. 

1.  Geographical  Description 

The  total  battlefield  in  FOL'RCE  is  a  rectangle  35km  by  138km.  It  is 
subdivided  into  grid  cells  which  measure  1km  by  3km.  Each  grid  cell  is  defined  in 
terms  of  its  location,  relief,  vegetation,  roads  in  the  axial  direction  and  roads  in  the 
lateral  direction.  These  features  are  considered  to  be  consistent  over  the  entire  1  by 
3km  grid  cell.  These  are  the  fixed  features  that  describe  each  grid  cell.  There  are  also 
variable  features. 

The  variable  features  of  each  grid  cell  deal  with  the  locations  of  items  on  that 
grid  cell.  These  items  include  the  various  Red  and  Blue  units  and  smaller  components 
which  are  also  given  specific  locations.  These  include  command  posts,  sensors  and 
electronic  warfare  systems.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  locations  are  subject  to  change 
as  the  simulation  progresses. 

2.  Representation  of  Movement 

Motion  in  the  model  is  calculated  for  various  entities  based  on  features  of 
those  entities  and  the  geography  traversed.  It  is  necessary  to  define  the  units  involved 
and  the  attributes  of  those  units  before  describing  the  procedural  logic  used  to 
calculate  the  motion  information.  The  geographical  features  were  described  in  the  last 
section.  The  other  entities  and  their  related  features  will  be  described  in  the  next 
sections.  Finally  the  procedural  logic  which  actually  combines  all  of  this  information 
to  calculate  motion  will  be  described. 

The  units  in  the  game  can  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  deals 
with  the  large  organizations  such  as  a  battalion  or  a  division.  These  will  be  called  large 
units.  The  second  class  deals  with  small  items  which  are  associated  with  the  large 
units.  This  group  can  also  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  is  weapons  which 
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are  grouped  by  weapon  type.  The  second  section  deals  with  items  like  the  command 
posts  and  sensors.  This  section  will  be  called  small  units. 

The  small  items,  both  weapons  and  small  units,  are  always  associated  with  a 
large  unit  for  destination,  direction  and  speed  information.  They  are  defined  by  their 
type,  kill  range  for  weapons,  and  location  for  small  units.  The  weapons  are  grouped  by 
weapon  type  and  their  location  is  always  considered  to  be  a  uniform  distribution  across 
the  forward  section  of  the  host  large  unit.  The  large  units  are  defined  by  their  location 
on  a  grid  cell,  size  (division,  regiment.  .  .),  echelon  (1st,  2nd,  reserve),  type  (artillery, 
maneuver),  status  (orders,  moving,  engaged  in  fight.  .  .)  and  associated  small  items 
(weapons  and  small  units). 

A  major  difference  between  FOURCE  and  ONEC  is  how  each  unit  receives  its 
orders.  Orders  give  each  unit  a  mission  and  a  destination.  In  FOURCE  the  entire 
process  of  construction  and  transmitting  the  orders  is  a  major  facet  of  the  program.  In 
ONEC  orders  are  provided  to  each  unit  at  the  battalion  level  with  no  negative  impact 
due  to  command  and  control  issues.  The  construction  and  delivery'  of  these  orders  is 
not  an  item  of  interest  to  ONEC.  (  This  information  is  a  byproduct  of  a  meeting  with 
TRASANA  personnel.) 

AH  of  the  important  entities  involved  in  the  movement  representation  have 
now  been  covered.  The  remaining  information  deals  with  the  procedural  logic  of  how 
these  entities  relate  to  derive  the  required  motion  information  for  each  unit. 

There  are  two  items  which  must  be  calculated  for  each  unit  that  is  to  be 
placed  in  motion:  direction  and  speed.  Since  the  direction  of  travel  is  required  for  the 
speed  calculations  it  will  be  described  first. 

In  general,  direction  is  a  fairly  easy  calculation  to  make.  Each  unit  has  a 
current  position  and  a  set  of  orders  which  provide  a  destination.  Both  the  destination 
and  the  current  location  are  expressed  as  a  set  of  (X,Y)  coordinate  pairs.  All  travel  is 
considered  to  be  in  straight  lines  without  reguard  to  the  roads  or  the  terrain,  so  the 
direction  calculation  is  usually  just  a  straight  line  from  the  current  position  to  the 
destination.  This  is  true  for  the  Blue  forces  and  some  of  the  Red  forces.  It  is  not  true 
for  the  Red  artillery  or  1st  echelon  Red  maneuver  battalions.  These  two  cases  are 
handled  differently,  with  the  assumption  that  they  will  move  due  west. 

Overall  the  direction  calculation  is  simple.  The  type  of  the  unit  must  be  taken 
into  account  and  then  one  of  two  direction  calculations  will  be  performed.  Only  three 
pieces  of  information,  location,  destination  and  unit  type,  are  required.  A  more 
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challenging  decision  must  be  made  to  decide  if  a  direction  calculation  must  be 
performed.  [Ref.  2:  pg.  5-6  and  5-7] 

There  is  a  complicated  set  of  rules  to  determine  if  a  unit  requires  a  direction 
calculation.  If  the  unit  is  not  moving  and  its  location  does  not  equal  its  destination 
then  a  direction  calculation  is  required.  There  are  other  rules  which  deal  with  the  type 
of  unit,  its  echelon,  and  its  mission.  In  all  there  are  eight  pieces  of  information  which 
may  be  required  to  determine  if  a  specific  unit  requires  a  direction  calculation. 
[Ref.  2:  pg.  5-7] 

After  the  direction  calculation  is  made  for  a  unit,  the  speed  calculations  may 
be  performed.  Speed  calculations  are  based  on  the  maximum  speed  possible  for  a  unit 
and  a  series  of  factors  which  are  used  to  decrease  that  maximum  speed.  The  maximum 
speed  for  any  unit  is  25  km,  hr  in  friendly  territory  and  15  km/hr  in  enemy  territory. 
All  other  factors  will  reduce  this  speed  until  a  final  allowed  speed  is  determined  for  that 
unit.  [Ref.  2:  pg.  5-7] 

These  speed  factors  take  into  account  the  relief  and  vegetation  in  a  cell,  the 
roads  available,  the  unit's  direction  of  travel,  the  combat  situation,  the  mission  of  the 
unit  and  the  type  of  the  unit.  These  factors  determine  the  maximum  allowed  speed  for 
the  unit.  This  speed  is  then  considered  in  terfhs  of  the  unit's  location  with  respect  to 
other  units,  both  enemy  and  friendly,  and  finally  a  speed  is  assigned  to  the  unit. 
Virtually  even-’  aspect  of  the  units  and  the  grid  cells  are  taken  into  account  to  make  the 
direction  and  speed  calculations. 

As  with  everything  there  are  exceptions  to  these  rules.  Here  it  is  important  to 
note  that  not  all  units  have  direction  and  speed  calculations.  In  particular  Red  artillery 
battalions  get  their  speed  from  Red  maneuver  battalions  which  they  are  paired  with. 
This  function  of  pairing  the  units  is  used  as  an  example  in  Chapter  V  and  will  be 
explained  in  detail  there. 


III.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  STRUCTURED  MODELING 


A.  BACKGROUND 

Since  the  late  70  s  Prof.  A.  M.  Geoffrion,  of  UCLA,  has  been  working  on  a 
"general  theory  of  aggregation"  for  the  modeling  domain.  His  work  led  him  to  believe 
that  this  theory  could  be  realized  if  models  from  different  disciplines  could  be 
represented  in  a  "common  format".  In  the  early  80's  the  development  and  refinement 
of  this  "common  format"  evolved  into  what  is  now  called  "structured  modeling"  (SM). 

SM  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own  independent  of  the  quest  for  a  general  theory 
of  aggregation.  Accordingly,  it  has  its  own  goals  arid  objectives,  a  brief  discussion  of 
which  follows. 

1.  Transform  Modeling  from  an  Art  to  a  Science 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  is  a  large  gap  between  the  knowledge 
domains  of  model  builders  and  model  users,  and  even  between  builders  of  different 
models  which  may  have  to  be  integrated.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  ar.  accepted 
engineering  process  by  modelers,  a  problem  also  experienced  in  software  engineering 
where  the  loss  of  essential  information  in  the  documentation  process  leads  to  the 
inability  of  the  users  to  grasp  the  detail  presented  in  the  model's  documentation.  SM 
attempts  to  reduce  these  problems  by: 

1.  Providing  a  framework  and  formal  svntax  for  models  based  on  five  element 
types  and  acyclic,  attributed  graphs. 

2.  Enforcing  a  modular  design  and  encouraging  the  use  of  stepwise  refinement. 

3.  Easing  communications  between  the  builders  and  users  of  the  models  bv 
providing  for  the  presentation  of  information  at  various  levels  of  detail  which 
can  be  tailored  to  particular  audiences. 

2.  Provide  for  a  Computer-based  Modeling  Capability 

As  computer  literacy  spreads  and  computing  capacity  becomes  cheaper  and 
more  accessible,  a  trend  to  more  user-developed  models  will  occur.  One  of  the  long¬ 
term  goals  of  SM  is  to  develop  a  computer-based  modeling  capability  which  will  allow 
a  user  to  conceive  an  idea  and  implement  the  required  model  as  needs  dictate.  An 
obvious  example  of  this  postulated  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  popularity  of  spreadsheets 
hosted  on  personal  computers.  Users  are  willing  and  able  to  create  their  own  models  if 
given  the  correct  tools  and  environment. 


3.  Integrate  Database  Management  and  MS/OR  Systems 

Current  technology  in  database  management  systems  provides  an  extensive 
array  of  tools  to  perform  any  required  data  manipulations.  However,  this  technology 
is  very  poor  in  the  handling  of  complex  mathematical  and  logical  functions.  The 
MS  OR  disciplines  works  very  well  with  the  math  and  logic  functions  but  are  weak  in 
the  data  manipulation  area.  With  the  advent  of  a  generalized  computer-based 
modeling  capability,  the  best  features  of  both  of  these  two  fields  will  be  integrated  into 
one  system. 

4.  Foundation  for  the  Theory  of  Aggregation 

The  search  for  a  general  theory  of  aggregation  motivated  the  effort  to  find  a 
"common  format"  for  model  representation,  which  then  became  the  concept  of  SM. 
The  work  on  SM  will  eventually  lead  back  to  building  a  general  theory  of  aggregation, 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  "common  format"  does  indeed  exist. 

B.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  STRUCTURED  MODELING 

SM  is  strongly-typed  in  that  all  models  are  composed  of  basic  elements,  each  of 
which  must  be  one,  and  only  one  of  five  basic  element  types:  primitive  entity, 
compound  entity,  attribute,  function,  and  test.  The  relationships  between  the  elements 
in  the  model  are  then  represented  in  a  framework  of  acyclic,  attributed  graphs.  These 
relationship  structures  are  shown  at  three  different  levels  of  detail  from  the  most 
detailed  level  to  the  most  abstract:  elemental  structure,  generic  structure  and  modular 
structure. 

A  Structured  Model  consists  of  a  modular  structure  coupled  with  a  generic 
structure  and  the  associated  elemental  detail  tables  for  each  of  the  genera  in  the  generic- 
structure.  This  provides  all  of  the  tools  necessary  to  comprehend  the  relationships  of 
the  basic  elements  in  the  original  model.  It  does  not  however,  provide  the  tools  or 
logic  required  to  run  and  evaluate  the  model!  The  evaluation  function  is  responsible  lor 
determining  the  values  of  the  variable  attribute,  function  and  test  elements  and  is 
accomplished  by  a  separate  piece  of  software  called  the  solver. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  features,  SM  offers  various  other  facilities  such  as: 
graphical  representation  of  the  structures,  different  ways  to  tailor  the  presentation  of 
the  modular  structure  called  views,  and  a  capability  to  examine  the  interrelationships 
between  the  elements  using  a  reachability  matrix.  These  other  capabilities  are  possible 
due  to  a  complex  indexing  system  which  fully  documents  the  relationships  between  the 
elements  in  the  various  structures. 


GeofFrion  explains  all  of  these  facets  of  SM  in  very  precise  detail  in  his 
monograph.  Unfortunately  this  rigorous  explanation  is  not  always  easy  to  understand. 
In  order  to  provide  the  reader  a  more  palatable  explanation  some  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  SM  will  be  addressed  in  considerably  less  rigorous  detail  in  the 
following  sections.  This  is  done  only  to  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  SM.  Any 
specific  questions  not  addressed  here  should  be  resolved  using  GeofTrion's  works. 

In  the  following  Sections  examples  from  the  ONEC  Structured  Model  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  various  aspects  of  structured  modeling.  All  of  these  examples  are 
taken  from  Appendix  A  of  this  thesis.  It  may  be  helpful  to  refer  to  this  appendix  to 
see  the  overall  context  from  which  these  examples  are  drawn. 

1.  The  Five  Element  Types 

Although  there  are  five  element  types  in  SM  it  may  help  to  think  of  these  five 
elements  in  only  two  groups:  things  and  information  about  things.  The  first  two 
element  types,  primitive  and  compound  entities,  are  the  actual  physical  items  in  the 
model.  They  are  called  entities.  The  remaining  three  elements,  attributes  (and  variable 
attributes),  functions  and  test  elements,  serve  to  describe  these  first  two  entities.  They 
can  be  considered  as  attributes  of  the  things  in  the  model.  This  perspective  may  make 
the  following  information  easier  to  understand. 

a.  Primitive  Entity 

Primitive  entities  are  the  basic  components  of  any  model  and  each  model 
must  have  at  least  one.  The  primitive  entities  form  the  roots  of  the  generic  structure 
and  all  other  elemental  types  evolve  from  or  relate  to  them.  They  have  no 
mathematical  definition  and  exist  only  as  existential  assertions  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-2].  This  is 
somewhat  confusing  because,  although  they  do  not  have  a  mathematical  definition,  the 
primitive  entities  like  attributes  can  and  often  do  have  values.  These  values,  if  required, 
are  shown  in  the  elemental  detail  tables  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-45].  An  example  of  a  primitive 
entity  in  the  ONEC  Model  would  be  the  SMALL_UNTTS.  The  elemental  detail  table 
for  the  primitive  entity  SMALL_UNITS  would  show  a  distinct  identifier  for  each  small 
unit  in  this  instantiation  of  the  ONEC  model.  A  small  section  of  this  elemental  detail 
table  is  in  Figure  3.1.  The  data  has  been  made  up  and  does  not  reflect  the  actual  data 
in  the  ONEC  model. 

b.  Compound  Entity 

Compound  entities  always  reference  previously  defined  entities,  either 
primitive  entities  or  other  compound  entities.  They  are  used  to  show  relationships  and 
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SMALL  UNIT 


SMALL  UNIT  Interpretation 

cmd  posF  I  A  command  post, 

radar  1  A  search  radar, 

radar  2  A  height  finder  radar. 


Figure  3.1  SMALL_UNTT  Elemental  Detail  Table. 

associations  between  these  already  defined  entities  or  to  define  a  new  entity.  They  are 
the  counterparts  of  intersection  files  in  relational  database  theory.  An  example  of  a 
compound  entity  in  ONEC  would  be  the  ASS_UNIT.  This  shows  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  primitive  entities  SMALL_UNITS  and  LARGE_UNTTS.  reflecting 
that  each  large  unit  may  have  one  or  more  small  units.  The  elemental  detail  table  for 
the  compound  entity  SMALL_UNIT  would  show  the  identifier  for  a  SMALL_UNIT 
paired  with  the  identifier  for  a  LARGE_UNIT.  A  section  of  this  elemental  detail  table 
is  shown  in  Figure  3.2. 

i 

ASS_UNTT 

LARGE_UNIT,  SMALL  UNIT 

unit  1  cmd  posF  1 

unit  1  radar  1 

unit  2  radar  2 


Figure  3.2  ASS_UNIT  Elemental  Detail  Table. 
c.  Attributes 

Attributes  are  used  to  associate  certain  properties  and  specific  values  of 
these  properties  with  certain  entities.  Attributes  can  be  either  fixed  or  variable.  A  fixed 
attribute  is  one  where  the  value  will  not  change  during  the  evaluation  of  the  model. 
An  example  would  be  the  attribute  LOC_GRID_CELL  for  the  primitive  entity 
GRID_CELL.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  location  of  the  grid  cell  will  not  change 
during  the  evaluation  process.  A  variable  attribute  is  one  whose  value  is  expected  to 
change  in  the  evaluation  of  the  model.  An  example  would  be  the  variable  attribute 
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LOC_LARGE_UNIT  for  the  primitive  entity  LARGE_UNIT.  It  is  clear  here  that  the 
location  of  the  units  in  the  model  is  expected  to  change  in  the  evaluation  of  the  model. 

The  attribute  values,  for  both  the  fixed  and  variable  attributes  are  also 
shown  in  the  elemental  detail  tables  of  the  primitive  and  compound  entities  which  they 
describe.  For  example  the  elemental  detail  table  of  the  primitive  entity  SMALL_L'NIT 
would  show  the  values  for  the  attributes  LOC_SMALL_UNIT  and 
SMALL_UNIT_TYPE  associated  with  that  specific  small  unit.  The  structure  of  this 
table  would  look  like  : 

SMALLJL'NIT 

SMALL.UNIT  ||  LOC_SMALL_UNIT  SMALL_UNIT_TYPE 

Attributes  may  only  describe  primitive  or  compound  entities.  There  is  no  restriction  on 
the  number  of  these  entities  which  may  be  associated  with  an  attribute. 
d.  Function 

A  function  is  a  rule  for  assigning  a  value.  It  is  a  more  sophisticated 
attribute  entity  in  that  the  values  it  assigns  are  conditional  and  depend  on  the  current 
values  of  the  other  involved  entities.  The  logic  and  syntax  for  defining  the  generic  rule 
section  of  the  function  entity  are  spelled  out  in  Reference  9  .  Functions  may  call  any 
of  the  five  element  types. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  function  entities  are  just  expressions  which 
produce  numeric  values  for  the  primitive  and  compound  entities.  They  are  not 
intended  to  provide  the  procedural  logic  inherent  in  the  underlying  program.  For 
example,  the  function  element  may  provide  the  logic  required  to  calculate  a  value  but  it 
would  not  provide  the  logic  which  would  dictate  when  this  calculation  should  take 
place.  As  Geoffrion  states: 

A  structured  model  itself  provides  no  means  for  performing  evaluation  bv 
applvins  the  rules  of  function  and  test  elements.  This  is  a  tasTt  for  a  problerii 
solver  external  to  the  model.  [Ret.  1:  pg.  2-7] 

The  problem  solver  mentioned  by  Geoffrion  is  part  of  the  evaluation  phase  and  will  be 
described  in  further  detail  later  in  this  section. 


e.  Test 


Test  elements  are  function  elements  with  a  range  of  two  values:  True  and 
False.  They  are  used  anywhere  a  boolean  flag  might  be  required.  The  syntax  for  the 
generic  rule  section  of  the  test  entity  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  function  entity. 

2.  The  Three  Structure  Formats 

a.  Elemental  Structure 

All  models  are  composed  of,  act  on,  generate  and  are  defined  in  terms  of 
certain  elements.  Examples  of  these  elements  from  the  ONEC  Model  would  be  grid 
cells,  units,  locations,  orders,  missions,  speeds  and  lines  of  sight.  The  elemental 
structure  is  the  collection  of  all  these  elements  and  their  inter-relationships.  Geoflrion 
defines  the  elemental  structure  as  ".  .  .a  nonempty,  finite,  closed,  acyclic  collection  of 
elements"  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-4].  At  the  elemental  structure  level  every  single  element  is 
shown  along  with  the  information  on  which  elements  are  associated  with  it.  This 
information  is  obviously  necessary  but  at  this  level  of  detail  not  very  useful.  This  is 
where  the  generic  structure  and  elemental  detail  tables  provide  an  additional  level  of 
abstraction  while  still  retaining  access  to  the  original  level  of  detail.  No  information  is 
lost  with  this  abstraction  because  all  of  the  elemental  information  remains  in  the 
elemental  detail  tables  of  each  genera. 

b.  Generic  Structure 

In  the  generic  structure  all  of  the  like  elements  from  the  elemental  structure 
are  partitioned  into  one  of  the  five  element  types  described  above.  Each  grouping  of 
like  elements  is  called  a  genus.  The  total  partitioning  of  the  elemental  structure  results 
in  a  mutually  exclusive  and  collectively  exhaustive  set  of  genus  called  genera. 

In  order  for  elements  to  be  grouped  in  the  same  genus  they  must  satisfy  the 
property  of  generic  similarity.  This  means  each  element  in  a  genus  must  be  associated 
with  elements  of  the  same  genera  as  every  other  element  in  that  genus.  In  other  words 
every  item  in  a  genus  acts  on  and  is  acted  on  by  the  same  genera. 

The  obvious  example  of  a  genus  in  ONEC  would  be  the  grouping  of  all 
grid  cell  elements  into  the  genus  GRID_CELL.  A  less  obvious  example  would  be  the 
grouping  of  a  set  of  calculations  resulting  in  a  true  or  false  answer  into  a  test  element 
genus.  This  is  the  case  for  the  CALC_DIRECTION  test  element  ,  where  information 
about  each  UNIT  is  considered  and  a  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  a  direction 
calculation  is  required  for  that  UNIT. 


c.  Modular  Structure 

The  modular  structure  is  a  flexible  tool  which  allows  the  user  to  aggregate 
the  genera  from  the  generic  structure  into  groups  which  are  meaningful  to  the  user. 
The  user  may  divide  the  generic  structure  graph  any  way  he  sees  fit  as  long  as  the 
monotone  ordering,  where  genera  only  reference  genera  already  defined  in  the  graph, 
remains  intact.  In  other  words  no  forward  references  are  allowed  in  the  structure. 

These  different  modular  structures  are  called  views  and  they  allow  the  user 
to  tailor  the  presentation  of  a  structured  model  to  different  audiences.  Different  views 
can  be  used  to  change  the  level  of  detail,  or  area  of  emphasis  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  presentation. 

An  example  from  ONEC  might  be  a  view  which  groups  everything  directly 
related  to  a  grid  cell  into  a  module  called  &GRID.  (The  signifies  a  module.)  This 
would  greatly  simplify  a  presentation  not  concerned  with  the  physical  layout  of  the 
battlefield  by  suppressing  the  associated  genera  GRID_CELL.  RELIEF. 
VEGETATION.  RO  A  D  S_A  X I A  L.  ROADS_  LATERAL  and  LOC_GRID_CELL  into 
the  module  &GRID. 

3.  Indexing 

Indexes  are  used  to  symbolically  identify  specific  elements  in  a  genus,  or 
establish  the  relationship  between  specific  elements  in  different  genera.  They  are  used 
in  three  different  places:  the  symbolic  genus  index,  the  generic  calling  sequence,  and  the 
generic  rule  section.  These  three  areas  and  a  related  topic  the  index  set  statement  will 
be  addressed  in  the  following  Sections. 
a.  Symbolic  Genus  Index 

Each  genus  is  composed  of  a  finite  set  of  one  or  more  elements.  Each  of 
these  elements  can  be  specifically  identified  by  its  position  in  the  elemental  detail  table 
of  that  genus.  To  represent  a  typical  element  in  a  specific  genus  a  unique  lower  case 
alphanumeric  index  is  used.  There  are  three  cases  to  consider. 

The  self-indexed  genus  is  used  when  the  elements  in  the  genus  are 
important  in  and  of  themselves.  Examples  from  ONEC  shown  with  their  indexes  are: 
VVEAPONw,  GRID_CELLg  and  LARGE_LNlTu,  It  is  important  and  meaningful  to 
be  able  to  reference  a  specific  element  in  each  of  these  genera. 

The  externally  indexed  genus  is  used  when  a  genus  is  related  to  one  or  more 
other  genera.  A  good  example  from  ONEC  is  the  attribute  RELIEF.  By  itself  a  value 
for  RELIEF  is  meaningless.  Only  when  it  is  combined  with  a  specific  grid  cell  does  it 


begin  to  have  meaning.  Therefore,  it  would  be  shown  as  RELIEFg,  with  the  unique 
index  'g'  associating  it  with  a  specific  grid  cell. 

The  unindexed  genus  is  used  when  there  is  only  one  element  in  a  genus.  An 
index  is  not  required  because  any  reference  to  the  genus  completely  defines  the  element 
required.  An  example  from  ONEC  is  the  genus  IBL.  There  is  only  one  International 
Boundary’  Line  in  the  model. 

b.  Generic  Calling  Sequence 

Every  genus  has  a  calling  sequence,  composed  of  genus  names,  which 
identifies  all  other  genera  which  are  called  by  that  genus.  For  example  genus  A  is  said 
to  call  genus  B  if  genus  B  shows  up  in  the  generic  calling  sequence  of  genus  A. 
Graphically  this  is  represented  by  a  directed  arc  extending  from  genus  B  to  genus  A. 
The  indexes  of  the  genera  in  that  calling  sequence  allow  the  identification  of  specific 
elements  from  a  specific  genus.  This  use  of  indices  completely  defines  the  cross- 
references  that  exist  between  the  elements.  It  can  also  be  used  to  build  the  graphical 
presentation  of  the  generic  structure.  An  example  from  ONEC: 

ROAD_SPEED_FAC ( SPEED_FAC_AXIALg ,  SPEED_FAC  JLATERALg ,  DIRECTIONu ) / f / 

This  shows  the  genera  SPEED_FAC_.\XIAL.  SPEED_FAC_LATERAL  and 
DIRECTION  are  called  by  the  genus  ROAD_SPEED_FAC  directly.  It  also  shows, 
through  the  use  of  the  indexes,  that  it  as  the  value  of  SPEED_FAC_AXIAL  and 
SPEED_FAC_LATERAL  for  a  specific  grid  cell  element  g  and  the  DIRECTION  for 
a  specific  unit  element  u  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  calculations. 

c.  Generic  Rule  Section 

The  generic  rule  section  of  the  function  and  test  elements  is  an  expression 
which  generates  a  numeric  value  for  an  element  in  a  genus.  This  expression  is 
essentially  a  formula  which  acts  on  specific  elements  to  provide  a  numeric  value.  The 
genus  name  and  associated  indices  are  used  to  define  the  specific  elements  involved  in 
the  formula.  An  example  from  ONEC: 

COMBINED_SPEED_FAC_CELLgu  =  SPEED_FAC_CELLg  +  ROAD_SPEED_FACu 

This  shows  the  combined  speed  factor  for  a  cell  is  indexed  to  a  specific  grid  cell  's'  and 
a  specific  unit  'u'.  The  formula  used  to  calculate  this  value  uses  the  speed  factor  for 
cell  'g'  and  the  road  speed  factor  for  unit  'u'  which  is  located  on  cell  'g\  In  all  of  the 
above  cases,  the  indices  'g'  and  u'  refer  to  a  specific  grid  cell  and  unit. 


d.  Index  Set  Statement 

The  index  set  statements  do  not  directly  use  the  indexes  but  are  used  to 
describe  the  size  of  the  elemental  detail  table  for  that  genus.  If  omitted  then  the 
resulting  data  set  defaults  to  the  set  of  all  possible  combinations  of  the  elements  in  the 
involved  genera.  An  example  from  ONEC: 

Select  (LARGEJJXIT  *  SMALL_UNIT} 

The  operator  stands  for  the  natural  join  operation  and  means  select  only  data 
elements  from  these  two  data  sets  which  share  identical  symbolic  indices.  The  resulting 
data  set  will  be  a  list  of  every  large  unit  and  all  of  the  small  units  associated  with  that 
unit. 

4.  Evaluation  and  the  Solver 

Evaluation  is  the  process  of  exercising  the  structured  model  and  computing 
values  for  the  function,  test  and  variable  attribute  elements.  In  a  true  acyclic 
structured  model  this  process  can  be  accomplished  in  a  single  pass  because  all  of  the 
genera  always  call  genera  further  up  the  graph.  Evaluation  is  done  by  a  software 
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package  called  a  solver. 

The  actual  logic  which  must  be  built  into  the  solver  is  unclear  and  GeolTrion  s 
work  is  not  very  informative  in  this  area.  As  a  minimum  the  solver  must  accomplish 
the  following  functions: 

1.  Resolve  the  symbolic  genus  indices  as  required  to  identify  a  specific  element 
from  the  elemental  detail  tables. 

2.  Resolve  the  indices  in  the  generic  calling  sequences  in  accordance  with  the  index 
replacement  options  [Ref.  F:  pg.  2-4lj.  This  is  required  in  order  to  identify  a 
specific  aroup  of  elements  from  a  genus  or  the  intersection  of  two  or  more 
genera.  "In  ONEC  this  might  be  'required  to  find  all  grid  cells  which  are 
occupied  bv  red  units.  Note"  this  would  require  a  subset  of  the  intersection  of 
the  genera  GRID_CELL  and  LARGE_UNIT. 

3.  Evaluate  the  logic  in  the  generic  rule  section  of  the  function  and  test  elements. 

4.  Update  the  elemental  detail  tables  to  reflect  the  evaluation  of  the  variable 
attributes  and  function  and  test  elements. 

5.  Elemental  Detail  Tables 

An  understanding  of  the  function  performed  by  the  elemental  detail  tables  is 
essential  to  understanding  the  overall  process  of  SM.  So  far  everything  discussed  deals 
with  the  logical  representation  of  a  structured  model.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  aggregation  of  all  elements  into  the  five  element  types  and  how  these  five 
element  types  can  be  placed  into  a  structure  which  shows  the  relationships  that  exist 
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between  them.  Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  actual  data  elements  which  must 
populate  these  five  element  types.  This  information  is  contained  in  the  elemental  detail 
tables. 

Everything  in  SM  relates  directly  to  the  elemental  detail  tables.  The  primitive 
and  compound  entities  provide  the  keys  to  the  tables.  The  attributes,  functions  and 
test  elements  provide  the  values  for  the  tables.  The  index  set  statements  define  the  size 
of  the  tables.  The  indices  themselves  point  to  specific  elements  or  groups  of  elements 
in  the  tables.  The  solver  manipulates  the  values  in  the  table  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
model  and  then  stores  the  results  of  this  evaluation  in  the  tables. 

In  the  simplest  case  a  table  is  built  for  each  genus  and  the  data  is  inserted. 
Each  table  shows  the  data  value  and  the  values  of  the  elements  in  the  generic  calling 
sequence  of  that  genus.  This  leads  to  a  case  where  many  tables  are  identical  except  for 
the  value  column.  This  happens  when  several  entities  have  the  same  identical  generic 
calling  sequence.  The  second  step  in  the  process  is  to  join  all  of  these  nearly  identical 
tables  into  one  table.  This  is  accomplished  by  establishing  a  table  with  all  the  elements 
found  in  the  identical  generic  calling  sequences  of  these  genera  and  then  adding  a 
column  for  each  one  of  the  unique  values. 

Consider  the  following  generic  structure  statements: 

RELIEF(GRID_CELLg)  a 
VEGETATION! G  RI  D_CE  L  Lg )  a 
RO  A  DS_AX  I A  L(  G  R I  D_C  E  L  Lg)  a, 

ROADS_LATERAL(GRID_CELLg)  a  , 

LOC_GRID_CELL(GRID_CELLg),  a  . 

Each  of  these  attributes  has  the  identical  generic  calling  sequence  i.e.  GRlD_CELLg. 
So  the  resulting  elemental  detail  table  would  combine  all  of  these  values  into  one  table 
which  would  be  keyed  on  the  value  for  the  grid  cell.  The  resulting  table  definition 
would  be  as  follows: 


Name 


Columns 


GRID_CELL  GRID_CELL  ||  RELIEF,  VEG,  ROADS_AX,  ROADS_LAT ,  LOCATION 
This  table  would  have  6  columns,  as  shown  above,  and  lt»lU  rows,  one  for  each  of  the 
grid  cells.  This  allows  all  data  related  to  a  grid  cell  and  only  a  grid  cell  to  be  grouped 
in  the  same  table. 


This  is  a  gross  oversimplification  of  the  elemental  detail  table  structuring 
process.  As  the  structures  get  larger  and  more  complicated  the  process  also  gets  more 
involved.  Reference  1  Section  2.6  has  a  very  thorough  explanation  of  the  process  in 
which  should  be  consulted  for  further  detail. 

C.  SUMMARY  OF  STRUCTURED  MODELING  SYNTAX 

Geoffrion's  monograph  on  Structured  Modeling  includes  a  table  which  outlines 
the  syntax  for  each  of  the  five  basic  element  types.  This  is  included  in  Figure  3.3  for 
easy  reference  (Ref.  1:  pg.2-34].  To  further  clarify  the  syntax  a  brief  explanation  of 
each  section  in  the  formats  is  included  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Genus  Type 

Format  of  Genus  Paragraph 

Pri.  Entity 

GNAME<i>  /pe/  <Index  Set  Statement  Interpretation 

Compound 

Entity 

GNAME <i>  (Generic  Calling  Sequence)  /ce/ 
clndex  Set  Statement  Interpretation 

Attribute 

GNAME<i>  (Generic  Calling  Sequence)  /a  or  va/ 
clgdex  Set  Statement  <:Generic  Range>  Interpret. 

Function 
or  Test 

GNAME <i>  (Generic  Calling  Sequence)  /f  or  t/ 

<±ndex  Set  Statement>  ;Generic  Rule  Interpretation 

Figure  3.3  Structured  Modeling  Syntax. 

1.  GNAME 

This  stands  for  the  genus  name.  It  is  the  name  assigned  to  a  class  of  elements 
grouped  into  a  genus.  It  is  a  unique,  upper  case,  mnemonically  useful  character  string 
with  no  imbedded  blanks  which  always  begins  with  a  letter.  An  example  from  ONEC 
is  LARGE_LMT. 

2.  Symbolic  Genus  Index 

This  is  optional  and  used  according  to  the  guidelines  explained  in  Section  3a 
above.  When  used  it  is  a  unique  lower  case  alpha-numeric  character  string  appended 
to  the  end  of  the  genus  name.  It  must  start  with  a  letter.  It  is  generally  refered  to  as 
just  the  index.  Example  from  ONEC  is  LARGE  L'NITu. 


3.  Genus  Type 

This  is  required  for  all  of  the  element  types  and  serves  to  identify  which  of  the 
element  types  is  being  used. 

1.  ,'pe/  Primitive  entity 

2.  ce/  Compound  entity 

3.  /a  or  va,'  Fixed  or  variable  attribute 

4.  fort/  Function  or  test  element. 

4.  Generic  Calling  Sequence 

This  is  not  used  for  the  primitive  entities  because  they  do  not  call  any  other 
genera.  It  is  mandatory  for  the  other  four  element  types.  It  is  a  list  of  genus  names 
and  their  indicies  set  off  with  parentheses.  An  example  from  ONEC: 
(LARGE_UNITu,  SMALL_LMTs). 

5.  Index  Set  Statement 

This  is  optional  but  if  it  is  omitted  then  the  resulting  set  is  the  set  of  all 
possible  combinations  of  the  genera  in  the  generic  calling  sequence.  If  it  is  included 
there  are  three  cases. 

1.  Unindexed  genus  -  Must  be  a  1. 

2.  Self- indexed  aenus  -  A  number  defining  the  maximum  size  of  the  genus.  Mav 
also  use  relational  operators. 

3.  Extemallv  indexed  aenus  -  This  requires  a  complex  formula  based  on 
relational  alaebra.  It  is  not  easv  to  put  into  simple  terms  so  an  attempt  will  not 
be  made.  See  Reference  10  for  a  complete  treatment  ol  this  area. 

6.  Generic  Range 

This  is  used  only  by  the  attribute  elements.  It  defines  the  range  and  type  of 
the  attribute  values.  It  is  always  preceded  by  at  least  one  space  and  a  colon. 
Reference  11  contains  the  syntax  for  the  generic  range  statement.  An  example  from 
ONEC,  taken  from  the  RELIEF  attribute,  is:  "5Dd,  5Dc,  5Ec,  5Fc'\  This  indicates 
that  only  one  of  these  four  values  is  acceptable. 

7.  Generic  Rule 

This  is  used  for  the  function  and  test  elements  only.  It  is  always  preceded  by 
at  least  one  space  and  a  semicolon.  Reference  9  contains  the  syntax  and  examples  for 
the  generic  rule  section.  An  example  from  ONEC,  taken  from  the 
ROAD_SPEED_FAC  function  element,  is: 

;ROAD_SPEED_FACgu  = 

([  S  P  E  E  D_  F  A  C_  A  X I A  L  g  *  Sabs  (  geos  DIRECTIONS  )]  + 

[  S P E E D_ FAC_ LATE RA Lg  *  gabs  (  gsin  DIRECTIONS  )]] 


I  @abs  (  (a  cos  DIRECTIONu  )  +  (a  abs  (  @sin  DIRECTIOXu  )] 

8.  Interpretation 

This  is  used  in  all  five  of  the  element  types.  It  is  the  English  language 
explanation  of  exactly  what  the  element  is  doing.  There  is  no  syntax  and  stvle  is  a 
matter  of  personal  taste. 

9.  State  Diagram 


Figure  3.4  Element  State  Diagram. 

There  are  certain  integrity  constraints  which  pertain  to  the  five  element  types 
described  in  the  past  sections.  For  example  an  attribute  may  not  call  a  function  or  lest 
element.  These  relationships  arc  not  easy  to  remember  when  first  dealing  with  SM. 
Figure  3.4  is  a  generic  structure  of  SM  which  shows  the  acceptable  calling  sequences 
among  genera.  Figure  3.4  can  be  read  by  following  the  arrows.  Anv  element  A 
which  has  an  arrow  pointing  to  it  from  element  B'  may  call  element  B'.  Therefore,  an 
attribute  element  can  call  a  primitive  or  compound  entity  element,  but  a  primitive 
entity  element  may  not  call  any  elements. 


10.  Model  Schema 


£ 


A  concept  used  for  discussing  a  model  or  any  part  of  a  model  is  the  model 
schema.  A  model  schema  consists  of  a  paragraph  for  each  module  and  for  each  genus, 
ordered  and  indented  to  show  the  modular  structure.  When  it  is  necessary  to  focus  on 
a  specific  instance  of  a  model  these  schema  are  supported  by  populated  elemental 
detail  tables.  [Ref.  1:  Pgs.  2-32  -  2-33]  Examples  of  the  ONEC  model  schema  are  in 
Appendix  B. 
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IV.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  ONEC  IN  STRUCTURED  MODELING 


The  ONEC  Structured  Model  will  be  presented  in  a  descriptive  manner  that 
points  out  interesting  features  of  the  model,  while  ignoring  the  problems  for  the  time 
being.  Although  there  were  many  problems  encountered  in  modeling  ONEC  with  SM 
it  is  important  to  view  the  resultant  products  without  the  prejudice  brought  on  by 
knowing  that  the  model  is  incomplete.  A  detailed  review  of  the  problems  will  be 
provided  in  Chapter  V. 

As  mentioned  earlier.  SM  is  built  around  five  element  types  organized  in 
structures  which  document  their  interrelationships.  There  are  three  structure  types 
available  each  at  a  different  level  of  detail.  These  structures  from  the  most  detailed  to 
the  most  abstract  are:  elemental,  generic  and  modular.  It  would  seem  logical  to  start 
with  the  elemental  structure.  However,  in  reality  the  elemental  structure  is  not  used 
much  in  the  model  building  stage.  Rather,  it  appears  in  the  elemental  detail  tables 
which  are  determined  by  the  generic  structure.  The  generic  and  modular  structures  are 
.where  most  of  the  model-building  occurs  so  we  will  start  with  the  generic  structure 
followed  by  the  modular  structure  and  finish  with  the  elemental  detail  tables. 

A.  GENERIC  STRUCTURE 

The  creation  of  the  generic  structure  comprises  the  primary  workload  in  building 
a  structured  model.  In  this  phase  most  of  the  modeling  decisions  are  made  and  line 
details  are  worked  out.  with  the  results  recorded  in  the  individual  genus  paragraphs. 
Accordingly,  the  generic  structure  contains  virtually  all  of  the  essential  information 
about  the  general  model. 

Model  information  is  necessary  in  varying  levels  of  detail,  from  specifics  about 
individual  elements,  to  the  interrelationships  between  elements  within  a  functional  area, 
to  the  interrelationships  between  elements  for  the  entire  model.  All  of  this  information 
is  available  in  the  genus  paragraphs;  however,  the  relationship  information  is  difficult 
to  use  and  comprehend  in  this  format.  To  overcome  this  limitation  it  is  possible  to  use 
the  relationship  information  in  the  genus  paragraphs  to  build  a  graphical 
representation  of  the  generic  structure  in  a  directed  graph.  Thus,  there  are  two  major 
aspects  of  the  generic  structure:  the  genus  paragraphs  and  the  resultant  graphical 
representation.  We  will  consider  the  genus  paragraph  information  first. 


1.  Genus  Paragraph  Information 

Structured  modeling  is  based  on  things,  the  primitive  and  compound  entities, 
information  about  these  things,  the  attributes,  and  manipulation  of  the  information 
which  describes  the  things,  the  function  and  test  elements.  All  of  these  element  types 
are  defined  by  genus  paragraphs  and  provide  information  about  the  model.  Each 
element  type  provides  different  information. 

The  primitive  entities  show  the  basic  units  in  the  model.  Everything  else 
either  describes  the  primitive  entities,  pairs  them  with  other  entities,  or  manipulates 
information  about  them.  The  primitive  entity  element  type  is  a  great  aid  in 
understanding  a  program  which  does  not  appear  in  some  other  form  of  software 
documentation.  To  demonstrate  this  point  the  reader  might  examine  an  existing 
software  specification  and  see  how  long  it  takes  to  determine  the  key  elements  in  the 
program  which  every  other  element  in  the  program  either  directly  or  indirectly  depends 
on.  Then  turn  to  Appendix  A  and  see  how  long  it  takes  to  identify  the  primitive 
entities  in  ONEC.  A  quick  glance  at  the  graphical  representation  of  the  generic 
structure  immediately  reveals  the  roots  of  the  graph  structure  as  the  primitive  entities. 
Experience  with  the  ONEC  specification  and  structured  model  indicate  that  SM  does 
indeed  help  in  this  regard. 

There  is  other  information  in  the  primitive  entity  genus  paragraphs  as  well.  It 
will  show'  the  number  of  items  in  that  genus,  if  known,  and  it  provides  a  plain  text 
explanation  which  describes  the  primitive  entity.  Two  examples  follow. 

IBL  /pe/.  1  There  is  a  line  called  the  International  Boundary  Line.  It  separates  the 
friendly  side  ot  the  battlefield  from  the  enemy  side. 

GRID  CELLg  / pe/  Size  GRID  CELL  =  1610  1610  GRID  CELLS,  each  measuring 
lkm  X"3km.  are  placed  on  a  35Em  X  138km  Battlefield  with  Eheir  lone  sides  parallel  to 
the  long  side  ol  the  Battlefield. 

From  these  two  examples  we  see  there  is  a  single  IBL  and  1610  grid  cells  in  the  ONEC 
model.  There  is  also  an  explanation  of  exactly  what  an  IBL  or  grid  cell  is. 

Compound  entities  can  also  be  considered  as  describing  things,  but  not  in  the 
same  way  that  the  primitive  entities  do.  The  compound  entities  show'  the  relationships 
which  exist  between  other  entities.  In  this  sense  they  act  like  relationships  in  the 
entity-relationship  database  model.  There  are  many  cases  in  a  model  where  it  is  not 
the  key  elements  which  are  of  primary  interest  but  rather  their  interaction.  In  a 
structured  model  a  compound  entity  can  be  used  to  show  this  interaction  An  example 
follows. 
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LARGE_UNITu  /pe/  There  are  many  LARGE  UNITS  to  be  considered  in  this  model. 

WEAPONw/pe/  There  are  many  Weapons  in  this  model.  This  approach  assumes  that 
weapons  are  accounted  for  by  groups  in  weapon  types,  not  as  individual  units. 


WEAPON 


ON  LIST(WEAPONw.  LARGE  UNITu)/ce/ 
Select  {WEAPON}  X  /LARGE  UNIT} 
Where  w  covers  (LARGE  UNIT) 


{LARGE  UNITY 

Each  LARGE  UNIT  has  a  list  oT all  WEAPONS  associated  with  that  UNIT. 


This  example  shows  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  weapons  and  the  large 
units  and  tells  what  that  relationship  is,  namely,  that  each  large  unit  has  a  specific 
complement  of  weapons. 

The  attribute  elements  provide  the  modeler  the  ability  to  build  a  wide  variety 
of  data  types  with  which  to  define  the  entity  elements.  This  capability  is  very  much 
like  the  feature  of  abstract  data  types  which  appear  in  new  high  order  languages  like 
Pascal  and  Ada.  This  should  help  to  make  the  model  easier  to  understand  since  the 
modeler  can  build  data  types  which  resemble  the  real  world  objects  being  described- 
Three  examples  follow. 

LOC  GRID  CELL(GRID_CELLg)  /a/  {GRID  CELL}  :  (0  =  <  X  <  135,  0  =  <  Y 
<  135)  Thelocation  ot  each  arid  cell  is  shown  "as  an  ordered  pair  ot  (X.Y)  coordinate 
pairs.  The  first  pair  represents  the  N'E  corner  of  the  unit.  The  second  pair  represents 
the  SW  corner  of  the  unit. 

ROADS  AXIALfGRID  CELLg)  /a/  {GRID  CELL}  :  "none,  primary,  secondary,  both" 
Each  GKlD_CELL  has"a  value  for  roads  in  the  axial  direction. 

VEGETATION! GRID  CELLg)  /a/  {.GRID  CELL}  :  0  <  -  INT  <  -  10  Each 
GRID  CELL  has  a  value  associated  with  it  that  tells  the  fraction  of  the  cell  covered  bv 
vegetation. 

These  examples  show  three  different  data  types  used  to  describe  a  grid  cell. 
The  LOC_GRID_CELL  attribute  is  an  ordered  pair  of  X.Y  coordinate  pairs.  This  is  a 
nice  alternative  to  a  Fortran  implementation  which  would  define  four  distinct  variables 
for  the  location  information.  The  ROADS_AXIAL  attribute  uses  character  strings  to 
represent  information  which  might  normally  be  encoded  with  a  numeric  value.  It  is 
obviously  much  easier  to  read  "none"  and  understand  what  is  meant  than  it  would  be 
to  see  a  "1"  and  have  to  look  up  what  it  stood  for.  The  final  example. 
VEGETATION,  shows  that  numeric  values  are  also  valid  data  types.  The  ability  to 
create  a  data  type  suited  to  the  need  is  a  valuable  tool  in  building  an  understandable 
model. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  stored  in  the  attribute  genus  paragraphs. 
First,  by  looking  at  the  generic  calling  sequence  section,  it  is  always  clear  what  entity 
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or  entities,  in  the  case  of  an  attribute  which  calls  a  compound  entity,  the  attribute  is  a 
property  of.  Second,  there  is  an  indication  of  how  many  attribute  values  are  required. 
This  can  be  found  in  the  index  set  statement  section,  where  the  population  of  the 
attribute  elements  is  defined.  In  each  of  the  above  three  examples,  the  index  set 
statement  shows  one  value  for  each  attribute  for  each  of  the  1610  grid  cells.  Third,  the 
exact  range  of  each  attribute  is  shown.  The  examples  show  this  done  by  complete 
enumeration,  in  the  case  of  the  ROADS_AXIAL  attribute,  and  by  an  algebraic 
expression  in  the  other  two  cases.  This  is  much  more  flexible  than  being  restricted  to 
data  types  of  real,  integer,  or  character  string  as  in  Fortran,  for  example.  Finally,  there 
is  the  plain  text  explanation  of  the  attribute.  This  augments  the  mnemonically 
meaningful  attribute  name  and  provides  an  excellent  vehicle  for  data  documentation. 

The  function  and  test  elements  provide  the  tools  necessary  to  manipulate 
entity  elements  and  attribute  values.  These  function  elements  provide  a  very  strong 
mathematical  modeling  capability  and  are  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  SVI.  The 
test  elements  are  identical  to  the  function  elements  except  that  they  only  generate 
logical,  true,  false,  values. 

Geoffrion's  early  monograph  did  not  provide  a  syntax  for  the  generic  rule 
section  of  the  function  elements,  and  left  the  reader  with  the  impression  that  this 
section  would  be  implementation  dependent  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-36].  Accordingly,  many  of 
the  generic  rule  sections  are  done  in  a  pseudo-code  like  manner.  During  the  course  of 
this  thesis,  we  received  a  supplement  to  Geoffrion's  monograph  detailing  a  syntax  for 
the  generic  rule  section  [Ref.  9],  Geoffrion's  recommended  syntax  leans  heavily  to  a 
mathematical  notation  as  opposed  to  a  high  order  language  approach.  Because  the 
modeling  effort  was  mostly  complete  by  the  time  that  the  supplement  was  received, 
very  few  parts  of  the  model  reflect  this  syntax.  Two  examples  of  ONEC  function 
genera  using  this  syntax  follow. 


DIST  RAB  RMBlER(LOC  LARGE  UNITul,  LOC  LARGE  UNITu2)/f/ 

SelectfLARGE  UNIT}  X  {LARGE  UNIT} 

:  'dabs  {[(Ylur  *  Y2ul)  /  2  -  <YIu2  4-  Ylu2)  /  2  1} 

The  distance  between  each  Red  Artillerv  Battalion  i  RAB),  index  ul.  and  everv  Reserve 
Red  Maneuver  Battalion  of  the  1st  Fcheion  f  RMBlER),  index  u2.  The  distance  is 
onlv  concerned  with  the  north  south  separation  and  is  measured  from  the  midpoint  of 
each  unit. 

MOVING  MINI  MIN  DISTulu2,  MOTIONu2)/t/  (MIN  DIST} 

;  .'a;if(M0.TIONu2  =  TRUE),  true,  false)  If  the  RMBlER  unit  paired  with  the  RAB 
unit'is  moving  then  MOVlNG_.MIN  is  true.  This  calculation  is  done  for  each  RAB. 


The  generic  rule  section  of  the  function  and  test  elements  caused  many 
problems  in  building  the  model.  However,  if  the  syntax  is  implementation  dependent 
as  Geoffrion  suggests,  then  this  could  be  a  very  powerful  tool.  If  a  high  order 
language  capability  could  be  embedded  in  SM  to  perform  this  function,  then  the 
function  elements  could  accomplish  virtually  any  task  required.  An  example  of  the 
pseudo-code  approach  follows. 


MISSION  REL  FACTORlCOM  SPEED  FAC  CELLu.  LOC  LARGE  UNITu, 
LARGE  UNIT  TYPEu.  MISSIONu)/f/{LARGF  UNIT}; 

;  If  MHSSIONu  =  DELAY  x  “  ' 

then 

MISSION_REL_FACTOR  =  0.75 

If  (MISSIONu  =  ATTACK)  and 

(TYPE  =  1st  ECHELON  DIVISION) 
then 

Select  UNITu  *  GRID  CELLg 
for  LOCATIONu  intersect  LCFC  LARGE  UNIT 
SORT  on  COMBINED  SPEEDTAC  CELL  ascending 
MISSION  REL  FACTOR  =  slbwesfCOMBINED  SPEED 
FACTOR  CELL- 
else 

If  (MISSIONu  =  ATTACK)  and 

(UNIT  TYPEu  =  2nd  ECHELON  DIVISION) 
then 

Select  UNITu  *  GRID  CELLg  for 
LOCATIONu  intersect" LOC  LARGE  UNIT 
SORT  on  COMBINED  SPEED  FAC~CELL  ascendin" 
MISSION_R£L_FACTOR  =  fastest  SPEED_FAC_CsELL 

6  MISSION  REL  FACTOR  =  1 

MISSION  REL  FACTORS  seems  to  applv  to  onlv  the  BLUE  UNITS  DELAYING 
or  the  RED  UNITS  ATTACKING,  ft  requires  a  sorted  list  of  the  COMBINED 
SPEED  FACTORS  CELL  for  each  CELL  that  the  RED  UNIT  is  sitting  on.  This 
requires  a  link  between  the  UNIT  LOCATION  and  the  GRID_CELL  LOCATION. 


This  example  is  fairly  complicated  but  would  be  an  easy  task  to  program  in 
Pascal.  It  could  be  .  and  probably  needs  to  be.  broken  down  into  smaller  pieces.  A 
compound  entity  could  be  developed  which  showed  the  units  paired  with  the  grid  cells 
that  they  occupied.  This  could  be  a  sorted  list  within  each  unit  based  on  the  speed 
factors  for  the  cells.  This  would  reduct  the  amount  of  code  in  this  function  to  a  much 
smaller  if-then-else  statement. 

The  appropriate  syntax  for  the  generic  rule  section  is  still  open  to  debate.  If  a 
high  order  language  implementation  were  possible,  it  would  significantly  enhance  what 
the  modeler  could  build.  But  would  this  be  consistent  with  the  Structured  Modeling 
framework?  This  issue  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  V. 
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2.  Graphical  Generic  Structure 

The  elements  just  defined  are  all  interconnected  through  the  generic  calling 
sequence  sections  of  the  genus  paragraphs.  However,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  grasp 
the  interrelationships  which  exist  between  these  elements  by  viewing  the  genus 
paragraphs.  Fortunately,  this  information  can  be  used  to  build  a  directed  graph 
representation  of  the  element  relationships.  The  graphical  representation  of  the  ONEC 
generic  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  4.1. 

Figure  4. 1  contains  every  genus  element  developed  in  our  partial  ONEC  model 
but  it's  doubtful  that  a  figure  this  “busy'’  would  normally  be  used.  The  amount  of 
detail  in  the  figure  can  be  adjusted  easily  through  the  use  of  the  modular  structures;  as 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

There  is  considerable  information  available  in  Figure  4.1  ,  for  example  a  user 
might  be  interested  in  how  the  terrain  of  the  battlefield  was  modeled.  By  examining 
the  GRID_CELL  primitive  entity  (bottom  left  of  figure)  it  is  easy  to  see  that  only  live 
factors  are  taken  into  account;  location,  relief,  vegetation,  and  roads  in  the  axial  and 
lateral  directions.  Should  more  information  be  required  the  user  would  now  know 
exactly  which  genus  paragraphs  to  examine. 

A  user  might  also  be  interested  in  the  impact  of  terrain  on  the  direction  of  a 
unit's  travel.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  examining  the  DIRECTION  function  (middle  of 
figure)  that  the  terrain  has  absolutely  no  impact  on  the  direction  of  a  units  travel  (i.e. 
DIRECTION  is  not  in  the  terrain's  reachability  set).  A  huge  mountain  or  steep  drop¬ 
off  would  not  force  a  change  of  direction  in  this  model.  A  closer  examination  would 
show  the  user  that  only  four  factors  are  taken  into  account  when  calculating  the  units 
direction;  location,  unit  type,  unit  destination  and  a  boolean  flag.  This  process  could 
be  continued  by  tracing  all  of  the  related  genera  until  the  user  was  comfortable  that  he 
knew  all  the  factors  which  could  affect  the  calculation  of  a  unit's  direction.  All  of  this 
information  is  readily  available  through  the  generic  structure. 

The  user  might  wish  to  pursue  the  role  of  terrain  in  the  model.  This  can  be 
seen  from  the  figure  by  following  the  arrows  emanating  from  the  GRID_CELL 
primitive  entity  (bottom  left  of  figure).  It  is  dear  that  all  of  the  attributes  of 
GRID_CELL  are  used  in  the  functions  for  calculating  speed  factors.  So  while  terrain 
does  not  impact  direction  of  travel  it  does  play  a  major  role  in  determining  how  fast  a 
unit  may  go. 


From  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  the  graphical  representation  of  the  generic 
structure  provides  the  user  with  a  powerful  tool  for  understanding  the  model  and 
presenting  it  to  others. 

B.  MODULAR  STRUCTURE 

The  modular  structures  in  SM  provide  ways  for  the  user  to  group  the  genus 
elements  into  structures  which  are  meaningful.  The  concept  behind  this  grouping  is  the 
same  as  the  rationale  for  grouping  individual  elements  into  specific  genera.  The 
elements  are  grouped  into  genera  based  on  generic  similarity,  allowing  the  user  to 
consider  a  more  meaningful  grouping  than  the  individual  elements.  A  similar  process 
applies  for  grouping  genera  into  modules.  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-5] 

By  grouping  genera  into  modules  the  user  can  create  units  at  a  more  abstract 
level  than  the  component  parts.  The  resulting  modules  can  also  be  grouped  into  higher 
level  modules.  This  nesting  of  genera  into  modules  and  modules  into  larger  modules 
continues  until  the  entire  model  is  represented  by  a  single  module.  This  creates  what 
GeotTrion  calls  a  'hierarchical  conceptual  structure"  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-5].  for  the  model. 
The  modular  structure  can  also  be  approached  from  the  "top  down"  and  used  as  a 
development  tooi  in  addition  to  the  "bottom  up"  approach  just  shown.  This  is 
discussed  further  in  Section  4  B  2. 

The  module  information  of  a  structured  model  can  be  viewed  in  three  different 
ways.  The  first  two  are  the  textual  and  graphical  representation  of  the  modular 
structure,  which  is  in  an  ordered  tree  form.  The  third;  and  possibly  most  interesting,  is 
the  graphical  representation  of  the  module  graph.  All  three  of  these  representations 
will  be  covered. 

1.  Modular  Structure  :  Text  and  Graphical 

The  modular  structure  can  be  shown  in  both  a  textual  and  a  graphical  format. 
The  textual  format  uses  an  indented  list  to  represent  the  preorder  traversal  of  the 
modular  tree.  This  is  best  described  in  Geoffrion's  own  words. 

What  this  means  in  simple  terms  is  that  ail  nodes  of  the  modular  structure  tree 
are  listen  verticallv.  one  to  a  line,  with  indentations  of  each  node  proportional  to 
the  length  ol  its  rootpath:  the  root  node  listed  first,  the  nodes  of  each  subtree  are 
contiguous  and  begin  with  the  root  of  the  subtree,  and  siblings  are  alwavs  listed 
in  their  monotone  ordering.  [Ref.  1;  pg.  2-9] 


The  translation  of  the  modular  structure  text  into  a  graphical  representation  is 
straightforward  and  not  very  interesting.  The  indented  list  representation  converts  into 
a  graphical  tree  in  the  obvious  manner.  An  example  of  a  part  of  the  modular  structure 
in  text  form  is  shown  in  Figure  4.2.  The  corresponding  graphical  form  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.3.  The  full  modular  structure,  both  text  and  graphical,  can  be  reviewed  in 
Appendix  B. 
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Figure  4.2  Modular  Structure  Text  Presentation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  graphical  presentation  of  the  modular 
structure  does  not  seem  to  provide  any  new  insight  into  the  model,  nor  does  it  seem 
much  easier  to  use  than  the  text.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  textual  and  graphical 
presentation  of  the  generic  structure;  where  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  definite 
difference  in  viewing  the  text  and  the  graphics.  This  leads  to  the  third  method  of 
viewing  the  modular  information,  the  module  graph. 

2.  Module  Graph 

The  module  graph  is  just  a  condensation  of  the  genus  graph  at  any  level  of 
detail  required  by  the  user.  This  is  a  very  useful  method  of  presenting  module 
information  at  varying  levels  of  detail  tailored  to  a  specific  audience.  This  is  a 
significant  feature  of  a  structured  model  which  should  be  easy  to  automate.  All  of  the 
necessary  information  is  found  in  the  indented  modular  structure  list  and  the  generic 
calling  sequence  sections  of  the  genus  paragraphs  in  that  listing. 


To  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  modular  structure  we  will  present  five 
different  views  of  the  ONEC  model,  each  in  increasingly  greater  detail.  In  the 
accompanying  figures  a  module  is  shown  with  a  prefix.  Module  groups  are  shown 
encased  by  dashed  lines  with  the  name  of  the  group  set  off  to  the  side  in  a  slightly 
larger  font  and  independent  of  any  arrows. 

There  are  two  ways  to  view  the  module  graphs.  The  first  is  as  a  tool  to 
examine  the  existing  generic  structure  of  an  existing  model.  The  second,  and  a  very 
interesting  feature  of  SM,  is  to  view  them  as  a  software  engineering  tool.  One  of  the 
goals  in  SM  is  ".  .  .to  facilitate  top-down  model  design  by  stepwise  refinement" 
[Ref.  1:  pg.  1-2].  This  is  handled  very  nicely  through  the  module  graphs.  When 
looking  at  Figures  4.4  through  4.8  consider  them  as  documentation  of  a  top-down 
implementation  process  as  well  as  a  method  of  viewing  the  model. 

Figure  4.4  shows  the  default  modular  structure  consisting  of  a  single  overall 
module.  More  modules  can  be  used  of  course,  but  in  its  simplest  form,  a  structured 
model  only  requires  a  generic  structure,  a  modular  structure  with  at  least  one  module, 
and  the  elemental  detail  tables.  It  can  also  be  considered  the  very  first  step  in  a  top- 
down  implementation  process. 

Figure  4.5  shows  a  logical  division  of  ONEC  into  the  two  major  functional 
areas.  This  breakdown  is  exactly  what  is  found  in  the  documentation  [Ref.  2:  pgs.  5-1 
to  5-15].  It  should  be  easy  to  see  that  structured  modeling  can  support  the  software 
engineering  techniques  of  top-down  implementation  and  stepwise  refinement. 

Figure  4.6  provides  an  expansion  of  the  Movement  module  while  leaving  the 
Battlefield  module  detail  hidden.  This  allows  the  presentation  of  the  model  to  focus  on 
the  movement  issues  without  the  additional  detail  in  other  parts  of  the  model. 

Figure  4.7  shows  a  fairly  complete  system  overview  without  the  clutter  in  the 
generic  graphical  presentation  shown  in  Figure  4.1.  This  level  of  detail  may  also 
correspond  to  the  third  or  fourth  pass  through  the  model  design. 

The  computer  graphical  presentation  should  be  capable  of  providing  a 
spectrum  of  detail  ranging  from  a  single  module  to  the  entire  generic  structure.  Figure 
4.S  shows  an  expansion  which  includes  some  of  the  actual  genus  elements.  It  should 
also  be  possible  to  call  up  any  specific  module  and  examine  its  graphical  structure.  A 
complete  listing  of  each  module  and  the  corresponding  module  graph  can  be  reviewed 
in  Appendix  B.  A  computer  implementation  should  be  able  to  display  these  modules  in 
any  combination  required  by  the  user. 


Figure  4.4  Module  ()\LC. 


Figure  4.5  Module  ONLC  Detail. 

C.  DATABASE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  GENERIC  AND  MODULAR 
STRUCTURES 

The  last  two  sections  have  described  the  types  of  information  found  in  the 
generic  and  modular  structures,  but  did  not  address  a  method  for  accessing  this 
information.  Prof.  Dolk.  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  has  developed  a  way  to 
place  the  generic  and  modular  structure  information  into  a  relational  database 
management  system  [Ref.  12].  This  would  allow  the  user  to  access  the  information 
using  a  relational  query  language  such  as  SQL.  Some  parts  of  this  work,  are  presented 
here  to  show  the  capability  of  such  an  implementation.  Prof  Dolk's  proposed  system 
is  based  on  the  Information  Resource  Dictionary  System  under  consideration  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute  as  a  prospective  Federal  Information 
Processing  Standard  [Ref.  12:  pg.2j.  There  will  not  be  an  attempt  to  explain  these 
examples  in  detail  as  this  is  covered  in  the  referenced  material. 


&ONEC 


&MISSION  SPEED 


&MOVEMENT 


&COM  SPEED  FAC 


&DIRECTION 


/ ^ 

/  &MISSION 


&BATTLEFIELD 


figure  4.6  ^MOVEMENT  Expanded. 

Prof.  Dolk  describes  exactly  how  the  genus  structure  information  can  be  placed 
in  a  database  by  creating  the  required  ENTITY-TYPE  statements.  ENTITY  definition 
statements  and  INTEGRITY  CONSTRAINT  statements.  He  also  shows  how  the 
modular  structure  can  be  defined  using  the  CONTAINS  relationship-type  statement. 
A  summary  of  these  constructs,  taken  from  Reference  12.  is  shown  in  figure  4.0. 
Examples  of  how  this  would  look  using  the  ONEC  model  information  is  shown  in 
Figure  4. 10. 

Once  the  information  has  been  placed  in  the  database  the  user  has  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  forming  queries  concerning  both  structured  modeling  and  the  specific 
structured  model.  The  examples  below,  taken  from  Reference  12  pages  13  and  14. 
show  the  types  of  queries  available  to  the  user. 


SELECT  E2NAME  FROM  CALLS 

WHERE  EINAME  =  CE'  AND  E2TYPE  =  ENT-TYPE 


Figure  4.S  &MOYEMENT.  &BATTLEriEl.D  and  A:\IlSSION_SPFED  Expanded 


Entity-Types 


ENT_TYPE( 'pe' ,  ' primitive_entity ' , 

ENT_TVPE ( ' ce ' ,  ' compound_entity ' ,  . 

Ent_TYPE(  ' att ' ,  'attribute' . ) 

ENT_TYPE{ ' va ' ,  1 var iable_attribute ' 

ENT_TYPE( ' test ' .  ' test_entity ' .  ... 

ENT_TYPE ( ' fen' ,  ' function_entity ' , 

ENT  TYPE {  'model '  ,  'model' . ) 


Entities 

PS { aname .  dname ,  ....  ,  doc_cat,  index, 

index_stmt,  gen_range ,  gen_rule) 

CE ( aname ,  dname .  ,  doc_;at ,  index, 

inde::_stmt ,  gen_range,  ger._rule) 

ATT (aname,  dname,  ....  ,  doc_cat ,  index, 

index_stmt,  gen_range,  gen_rule) 

VA ( aname ,  dname,  .  doc_cat,  index, 

index_stmt,  gen_range,  gen_r*ale) 

TEST  (  aname  ,.  dname . doc_cat,  index, 

index_stmt,  gen_range,  gen_rule) 

FCN  (  aname  ,  dname . doc_cat,  index, 

index_stmt,  gen_range ,  ger._ruie) 

MODEL  (aname,  dname . doc_cat  ,  index, 

index_stmt,  gen_range,  gen_rule) 


Integrity  Constraints 


CALLS ( ce , pe ) 
CALLS ( att , pe ) 
CALLS ( att , ce ) 
CALLS (test, att 
CALLS ( fen , at  t ) 


CALLS ( va , pe ) 
CALLS (va.ee) 
CALLS ( test , va) 
CALLS ( fen , va ) 


CALLS ( test , test ) 
CALLS ( test , fen ) 
CALLS ( fen, fen) 
CALLS ( f cn , test ) 


CONTAINS ( module , module 
CONTAINS ( module , pe ) 
CONTAINS ( module,  ce) 


CONTAINS (module , test ) 
CONTAINS (module, fen) 
CONTAINS (model .module) 


Figure  4.9  Database  Representation  of  Structured  Modeling. 


ENTITIES 

MODEL ( 'ONEC' ,  'ONEC  Structured  Model'  ...) 

MODULE ( 1  &BATTLEFIELD ‘  ,  'The  battlefield . ) 

MODULE ( '&IBL' ,  'The  International  Boundary  Line',  ...) 

PE ( '  GRID_CELL '  ,  '  1610  grid  cells . ) 

PE  ('LARGE  UNIT1,  'There  are  many . ) 

CE( 'WEAPON  LIST1,  'Each  unit  has . ) 

ATT( 'RELIEF1 ,  1  Each  grid  cell  has ...  1 ,  ...) 

FCN( 'MOVINGJ-tIN' ,  @i?(MOTIONu2  =  I),  T,  F) 

GENERIC  STRUCTURE 

CALLS ( ’RELIEF1 , 'ATT1 ,  ' GRID_CELL 1 ,  'PE') 

CALLS ( 'SPEED  FAC  AXIAL' , 'FCN' ,  ' R0AD5_AXIAL ' ,  'ATT') 
CALLS ( 'WEAP0N_L 1ST' , ' CE ' ,  'WEAPON',  ’PE1) 

CALLS ( ' WEAPON_LIST ' , ' CE ' ,  ' LARGE_UNIT 1 ,  'PE') 

MODULAR  STRUCTURE 

CONTAINS ( ’ ONEC ' ,  1  MODEL ' ,  ' &M0VEMENT'  ,  ' MODULE ' ) 
CONTAINS  (  '  &HOVEMENT  1  ,  '  MODULE  '  ,  ' &MISSION ' ,  '  MODULE  '  ) 
CONTAINS ( ' &MOVEMENT '  ,  ' MODULE ' ,  ' ^DIRECTION '  ,  1  MODULE ' ) 


Figure  4.10  Database  Representation  of  the  ONEC  Structured  Model. 

This  would  tell  the  user  what’SM  entity  types  a  compound  entity  could  legally  call. 

SELECT  E1NA.ME,  E1TYPE.  E2NA.ME,  E2TYPE  FROM  CALLS 
WHERE  E1TYPE  !=  ENT-TYPE’  AND  E2TYPE  !=  ENT-TYPE'. 

AND  (E1TYPE,  E2TYPE)  NOT  IN 

(SELECT  EINAME.  E2NAME.  E2NAME  FROM  CALLS 

WHERE  El  TYPE  =  ENT_TYPE’  AND  E2TYPE  =  ENT_TYPE’) 

This  command  would  tell  the  user  if  the  generic  structure  violated  any  of  the  rules  of 
structured  modeling. 

SELECT  EINAME.  El  TYPE 

FROM  CALLS  WHERE  E2NAME  =  LARGE_UNTT' 

This  would  tell  the  user  every  genus  which  called  the  primitive  entity  LARGE_LNIT. 
SELECT  E2NAME,  E2TYPE 

FROM  CALLS  WHERE  EINAME  =  LOC_LARGE_LNIT' 


This  would  tell  the  user  every  genus  called  by  LOC_LARGE_L’NTT. 


The  queries  available  to  the  user  on  the  structured  model  and  structured 
modeling  are  numerous  and  powerful.  Recall,  however,  that  were  dealing  with 
information  about  the  model  structure  and  not  the  actual  data  which  populates  the 
model.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

D.  ELEMENTAL  DETAIL  TABLES 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  chapter  presented  information  about  the  generic  and 
modular  structures.  These  two  structures  deal  with  information  about  the  general 
model.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  model  schema  and  a  specific 
instantiation  of  that  schema  created  when  data  elements  are  supplied.  The  generic  and 
modular  structures  provide  a  logical  model  structure  that  can  be  viewed  separately 
from  any  associated  data  values.  A  model  instance  is  comprised  of  a  model  structure 
plus  related  data  values.  The  elemental  detail  tables  contain  these  data  values. 

There  are  two  phases  in  building  the  elemental  detail  tables.  The  first  phase 
deals  with  the  general  model  and  is  the  creation  of  the  elemental  detail  table  structure. 
Creating  the  structure  consists  of  identifying  the  table  key,  the  elements  required  to 
unambiguously  identify  a  row  within  the  table,  and  the  genus  elements  which  will  be 
the  value  items  in  the  table.  There  is  a  step  .by  step  process  for  doing  this  described  in 
Reference  1  on  pages  2-46  and  2-52  and  covered  in  Appendix  C  of  this  thesis.  The 
second  phase  is  the  actual  entry  of  the  data  in  the  table  structures,  thus  creating  a 
specific  model  instance. 

The  general  format  of  the  elemental  detail  tables  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 1 1  .  The 
bold  face  print  shows  the  required  items.  The  normal  print  is  for  explanation  only. 
Some  of  the  more  important  rules  for  the  table  generation  are  provided  below  to  make 
understanding  these  tables  easier. 

Each  table  must  be  named.  The  name  is  the  genus  name  of  the  genus  which  the 
table  was  constructed  for.  In  the  case  where  the  tables  have  been  joined,  the  name  of 
the  genus  which  comes  first  in  the  generic  structure  paragraphs  is  used.  Each  table 
must  have  an  unambiguous  key.  This  is  in  the  section  labeled  stub  columns  and 
includes  everything  to  the  left  of  the  double  lines.  The  genus  names  in  the  stub 
columns  are  those  which  correspond  to  the  indices  in  the  generic  calling  sequence  of 
the  genus  which  the  table  is  built  for.  Finally,  each  table  has  a  value  section,  which  is 
everything  to  the  right  of  the  double  lines.  For  the  primitive  and  compound  entities 
there  is  an  optional  column  which  can  contain  an  interpretation  of  the  identifiers.  For 


attribute,  test  and  function  elements  the  value  section  will  contain  the  actual  values. 
The  number  of  rows  of  data  in  each  table  is  defined  by  the  index  set  statements  of  the 
respective  genera. 

Since  this  thesis  is  only  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  structure  of  the 
elemental  detail  tables,  and  not  the  loading  of  the  data  into  these  tables,  a  different 
format  will  be  used.  This  format  is  shown  in  Figure  4.12.  This  corresponds  to  the  table 
name  and  column  heading  sections  of  the  table  shown  in  Figure  4.11.  The  three  step 
process  for  building  the  table  structure,  along  with  the  products  of  each  step  ,  is 
described  in  Appendix  C. 

For  illustration  several  table  structures  are  shown  in  Figure  4.13.  To  see  how 
these  tables  might  look  when  populated  with  data,  the  WEAPON  and 
WEAPON_LIST  tables  are  shown  loaded  with  hypothetical  data  in  Figure  4.14  . 


TABLE  NAME 


STUB  COLUMNS 


VALUE  COLUMNS 


COLUMN 

HEADING 

DATA 


Genus 

Name 

.... 

Genus 

Name 

Genus 

Name 

'.... 

Genus 
Name  ! 

___ _ _ | 

Identifier 

.... 

Identifier 

Value 

i 

Value 

1 

• 

•  ••• 

• 

1 

• 

.... 

;  | 

Figure  4.1 1  Elemental  Detail  Table  Format. 


TABLE  NAME 

GENUS  NAME,  ..  ,  GENUS  NAME  ||  GENUS  NAME,  ..  ,  GENUS  NAME 


Figure  4.12  Elemental  Detail  Table  Structure  Format. 


i 


LARGE_UNIT 

LARGE_UNIT  M  Intern,  LOC_LARGE_UNIT ,  LARGE  UNI T_TYPE , 

COMMITTED,  MOTION,  ENGAGED,  INFIGHT,  ORDERS, 
DESTINATION,  MISSION,  MISSION_CHANGE , 
CAL  C_D I RE  CT I ON ,  DIRECTION,  MAX_SPEED_UNIT , 
DIST_RAB_RMB1ER ,  MIN  DIST,  MOVING  MIN, 
MISSION  REL  FACTOR,  “  ALLOWED_UNIT_SPEED , 
ACT_SPEED  UNIT,  GIVEN  ORDERS 

WEAPON 

WEAPON  M  Interp,  WEAPON  TYPE,  WEAPON_RANGE 


WEAPON_LIST 

WEAPON,  LARGE_UNIT  |  1  %AVAIL_WEAPON ,  %AMMO_WEAPON ,  INFIGHT_WEAPON 


I 


Figure  4.13  Sample  Elemental  Detail  Table  Structures. 


WEAPON 

WEAPON  1 |  WEAPON ,  WEAPON 


TYPE  RANGE 


tankl 

ml 

3000 

tank2 

m48 

1800 

aacl 

redeye 

5000 

WEAPON_LIST 

WEAPON, 

LARGEJJNIT 

1 

|  %AVAIL, 

%AMMO, 

INFIGHT 

WEAPON 

WEAPON 

WEAPON 

tankl 

unitl 

90 

50 

true 

tank2 

unitl 

20 

10 

true 

aacl 

unitl 

100 

100 

false 

tankl 

umt2 

100 

100 

false 

tank2 

unit2 

40 

10 

true 

Figure  4.14  Sample  Loaded  Elemental  Detail  Tables. 


V.  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  WITH  STRUCTURED  MODELING 


This  section  deals  with  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  application  of 
Structured  Modeling  to  discrete  event  simulation.  These  problems  fall  into  three  major 
categories.  The  first  class  addresses  areas  of  discrete  event  simulation  which  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  basic  concepts  of  structured  modeling  and  are  therefore 
considered  serious  major  obstacles.  The  second  category  concerns  areas  of  discrete 
event  simulation  which  do  not  seem  to  lend  themselves  conveniently  to  S\I  and  where 
stopgap  solutions  were  not  easily  found.  The  third  class  consists  of  general  problems 
we  were  unable  to  model  along  with  proposed  solutions,  where  possible,  to  the 
problems. 

One  problem  which  appears  throughout  this  thesis  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  SM  process  and  tools.  This  shows  up  in  areas  where  SM  tools  are  incorrectly  used 
or  in  some  cases  not  used  a;  all.  This  lack  of  understanding  and  ability  to  use  the  SM 
tools  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  this  thesis. 

This  problem  of  comprehension  is  due  in  part  to  the  immaturity  of  the  SM 
concept  which  manifests  itself  in  several  ways: 

1.  The  lack  of  available  documentation  in  a  useable  format. 

2.  The  lack  of  complicated  examples  which  could  be  copied  and  studied. 

3.  The  lack  of  a  working  SM  svstem  which  could  be  experimented  with  to  sain  an 
understanding  ot  the  SM  process. 

Geoffrion  is  certainly  aware  of  these  problems  and  comments  on  them  in  his 
monograph. 


The  presentation  of  material  in  this  chapter  is  designed  more  for  completeness 
and  reference  purposes  than  for  prospective  practitioners  of  the  structured 
modeling  approach.  A  much  shorter,  example-based  exposition  is  necessarv  for 
the  latter  group.  To  them  structured  modeling  will  be  a  new  language  supported 
by  software:  most  people  assimilate  new  languages  more  easilv  b\~  imitation  based 
oh  examples  than  bv  being  lectured  on  grammar  and  vocabufarv.  |Ref.  1:  Pg. 
2-11  ~  '  ' 


Working  with  SM  in  its  current  state  of  evolution  must  be  similar  to  the  tasks 
faced  by  programmers  in  the  early  50s.  Every  time  they  came  upon  the  need  for  a  data 
structure,  search  routine  or  sorting  algorithm  they  had  to  invent  it:  whereas  today  these 
are  readily  available  in  anv  introductory  text  book.  SM  is  in  the  same  stale.  The  tools 


are  available  in  SM  to  build  the  required  model  structures  but  may  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  novice  modeler.  This  will  become  obvious  in  the  section  on  modeling 
hierarchies. 

SM  is  a  powerful,  but  complex,  modeling  tool  which  requires  a  very  sophisticated 
modeler  to  take  full  advantage  of.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  problems 
inherent  in  the  SM  approach  and  those  resulting  from  a  lack  of  modeling 
sophistication.  The  distinction  is  not  always  clear  but  we  will  try  to  distinguish 
whenever  possible  in  the  following  discussion. 

A.  CRITICAL  PROBLEMS 

One  of  the  original  objectives  of  this  thesis  was  to  examine  the  impacts  of 
incorporating  time  into  a  structured  model.  Due  to  problems  encountered  in  try  ing  to 
build  just  the  static  version  of  the  model,  this  goal  was  never  reached.  We  were  unable 
to  adequately  consider  the  role  of  time,  however,  it  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
discrete  event  simulation  models  that  they  are  cyclical  by  nature  with  respect  to  time. 

1.  Cyclical  Aspects  of  a  Simulation  Model 

A  classic  example,  in  combat  simulation,  is  the  conflict  between  two  units 
where  the  attrition  factor  is  based  on  the  power  of  the  units.  The  original  conflict  is 
based  on  the  starting  power  of  the  units  but  as  the  fight  progresses. -this  unit  power 
value  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  results  of  the  fight.  The  attrition  factor  must  aiso 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  these  changes  as  the  fight  continues.  This  cycling  is  in  direct 
violation  of  SM  Proposition  2  that  Genus  graphs  always  be  acyclic  [Ref  1:  pg.  2-13[. 
This  unit  conflict  example  conies  from  a  section  of  the  ONEC  simulation  which  we  did 
not  reach  in  our  modeling  effort,  so,  we'll  consider  an  implemented  example  instead. 

The  example  we  will  use  deals  with  the  issues  involved  in  calculating  a 
direction  of  travel  for  a  unit.  Figure  5.1  shows  the  logic  and  information  required  to 
decide  if  a  direction  calculation  is  required  and  if  so,  how  it  should  be  done.  This  is 
not  an  accurate  representation  and  serves  to  illustrate  a  point  only. 

The  logic  is  that  if  a  UNIT  has  ORDERS  and  it  s  LOCATION  docs  not  equal 
its  DESTINATION  and  is  not  in  MOTION! at  time  t),  then  a  DIRECTION  shouid  be 
calculated.  After  the  DIRECTION  is  calculated  the  UNIT  is  placed  in  MOTIONfat 
time  t  +  1).  At  the  next  pass  through  the  logic  the  MOTION  flag  must  be  set  to  true 
and  will  not  change  again  until  the  UNIT  reaches  it's  DESTINATION,  and  the 
MOTION  flag  will  be  reset  to  false.  There  seems  to  be  a  cycle  in  these  calculations 


and  we  could  see  no  way  to  model  this  section  without  introducing  a  cycle  into  the 
model.  Our  view  was  that  somehow  the  model  had  to  loop  back  on  itself  to  reset  the 
MOTION  flag  based  on  the  fact  that  the  unit  had  been  placed  in  motion.  We  show 
this  in  Figure  5.1  as  a  feedback  loop  from  the  module  &PUT_UNTT_l\_MOTIO\  to 
the  attribute  MOTION.  This  is  not  a  legal  structured  model  as  the  attribute 
MOTION  cannot  legally  call  anything  other  than  an  entity  type  genus.  It  is  just 
shown  in  this  manner  to  demonstrate  that  somehow  the  motion  flag  would  have  to  be 
reset. 

We  posed  this  issue  to  Geoffrion.  in  an  informal  correspondence,  and  he  was 
considerate  enough  to  respond  and  provide  a  schema  which  modeled  this  situation 
without  requiring  a  cycle.  His  proposed  schema  is  shown  in  Figure  5.2. 

Geoffrion  was  able  to  remove  the  perceived  cycle  by  removing  the  MOTION’ 
flag  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  access  to  the  motion  information.  He  also 
removed  the  CALC_DIRECTION  flag  and  the  DIRECTION  function.  His  proposed 
implementation  to  capture  the  direction  and  motion  information  is  shown  below. 

DIR(  LOCt,  LOCt+  l)  /{/  Filter  (2  <  =  t  <  -1)  {T>;  LOCt+  1  -  LOCt 

DIRJNITf  LOC2,  INITLOC)  /{/  ;  LOC2  -  INITLOC 

MOTION(DIRt)/t/  (DIR)  ;  DIRt  <  >  0 

MOTION_INIT(DIR_INIT)  /t/  ;  DIRJNIT  <  >  0 

Now  that  each  piece  of  information  is  available  without  a  cycle  it  would  also  be 
possible  to  build  the  CALC_DIRECTION  flag,  used  later  in  the  model,  and  the 
implementations  would,  from  a  black  box  perspective,  be  functionally  identical  except 
for  the  loop  in  our  structure. 

Geoffrion  was  able  to  remove  this  instance  of  a  cycle  with  an  easily 
understandable  piece  of  modeling.  It  is  possible  that  he  could  do  the  same  with  other 
cyclical  aspects  of  the  ONEC  model.  This  casts  doubts  on  our  assertion  that  the 
cyclical  aspects  of  a  simulation  model  would  present  a  "showstopper".  We  must  now 
consider  it  a  distinct  possibility  that  a  ONEC  structured  model  could  be  constructed 
without  cycles  which  would  ".  .  .hang  together  as  a  static  snapshot"  (Geoffrion  s 
words).  We  still  present  this  issue  as  a  critical  problem  because,  in  our  minds,  it  is  the 
key  technical  stumbling  block  which  must  be  addressed  before  blessing  SM  as  a  tool 
for  discrete  event  simulation  models. 


'  MOTION/va/  LOCATION/va/  ORDERS/ce/ 


LARGE_UNIT/pe/ 


LARGE.tMTu  /pe/ 

LOC_LARGE_UNIT(LARGE_UNTTu)  /a/  (LARGE.IMT) 

I  ORDERS(UMTu)  /ce/  {UNIT} 

DESTINATION(ORDERSu)  /va/  {ORDERS} 

j  MOTION* LARGE  L'NITu.  *£PIT  UNIT  IN  MOTION)  /va / 

!  (LARGE.UMT)  "  -  “ 

CALC  DIRECTION/ DESTINATION*!.  ORDERSu.  LOC  LARGE  L’NITu. 
MOTIDNui/t/  (LARGE  UNIT} 

If  UNIT  has  ORDERS_and  (NOT  MOVING)  and  (DESTINATION  <  > 
j  LOCATION  il 

!  then  C A LC_D I R ECTI ON  =  true. 

DIRECTION/ LOC  LARGE  I’N'ITu.  DESTIN ATIONu. 

CALC  DIRECTION >/!/!  LARGE  l  NTT} 

I  if  CAL"C_DIRECTION  tlien  DIRECTION  =  ( Equations  5- 1/2/3/4/5,  Pg.5-6) 


Fieure  5.1  Cvdes  ;n  Direction  Calculations. 


It  seems  that  the  SM  tools  can  represent  and  describe  the  current  states  of  a 
model  very  accurately.  However,  the  tools  required  to  model  the  state  transitions  do 
not  seem  present.  The  ability  to  model  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  simulation 
programs  is  a  major  prerequisite  and  one  which  we  could  not  satisfy. 


Tt  /pel  TIME 
UNIT  /pel 

ORDERS  (UNIT,  Tt)  /ce/  {T} 

DEST(UNIT,  ORDERSt)  /a/  {T} 

INIT_LOC(UNIT,  T  <  1  >)  /a/ 

LOC  (UNIT,  INIT.LOC,  DEST <  l:t-l>)  /{/  Filter(t>  =  2)  (T)  ; 

Figure  5.2  GeolFrion's  Proposed  Schema. 

B.  MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

There  are  two  problems  discussed  in  this  section  and  they  both  deal  with  the 
representation  of  logic  in  a  structured  model.  The  first  question  deals  with  the  role  of 
logic  in  a  structured  model  and  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  the  solver  and  the 
structured  model.  The  second  question  deals  with  the  tools  available  in  SM  to 
represent  the  logic  of  the  model. 

I .  Role  of  Logic  in  Structured  Modeling 

At  first  we  were  confused  by  the  apparent  division  of  program  logic  between 
the  structured  model  and  the  solver.  After  a  review  of  Geoffrion  s  work  and  informal 
correspondence  with  him  on  this  subject,  we  have  come  to  the  following  concept  for 
discrete  event  simulation  models.  This  concept  may  not  hold  true  for  structured 
models  and  solvers  used  in  other  modeling  domains. 

The  entire  set  of  logic  for  a  program  must  be  coded  into  the  structured  model. 
The  tools  available  for  coding  the  logic  of  a  program  into  the  model  are  the  generic 
calling  sequences,  the  index  set  statements  and  the  generic  rules.  The  solver  acts  as  a 
kind  of  super  interpreter  which  takes  each  genus  paragraph,  in  the  order  established  by 
a  topological  sort  of  the  genus  graph,  and  executes  the  logic  in  these  paragraphs.  The 


required  data  for  the  execution  of  this  logic  are  found  in  the  elemental  detail  tables  and 
the  results  of  each  step  are  returned  there  for  use  by  the  genus  paragraph  in  the 
evaluation  process.  The  evaluation  of  a  structured  model  only  requires  one  pass 
through  the  model.  At  the  end  of  this  pass  all  of  the  variable  attributes,  function  and 
test  elements  will  have  values  and  the  model  will  be  fully  evaluated. 

For  a  simulation  model  this  process  will  be  slightly  different.  In  accordance 
with  the  above  concept,  the  evaluation  of  the  simulation  structured  model  will  only 
represent  a  single  snapshot  in  time.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  single  snapshot  in  time  that  is 
important,  but  rather  the  cumulative  effects  of  multiple  time  segments.  So,  the  solver 
would  have  to  execute  the  model  repeatedly,  saving  the  results,  until  a  preset  condition 
had  been  reached:  perhaps  a  specified  number  of  passes  through  the  model. 

This  extension  of  the  role  of  the  solver  is  directly  related  to  how  time  is 
implemented  in  the  model  and  warrants  a  closer  examination.  The  role  of  time  in  a 
structured  model  has  not  been  fully  examined.  One  proposed  implementation  is  to 
create  a  primitive  entity  TIME  whose  elements  are  each  instant  in  time  to  be 
considered  by  the  model.  The  TIME  primitive  entity  would  then  be  included  in  the 
generic  calling  sequence  of  every  dynamic  entity  in  the  model.  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-dl]  An 
example  from  ONEC  follows. 

TIMEt/pe/  There  is  a  list  of  time  instants. 

UNITSu/pe/  There  is  a  list  of  units. 

LOCJJNIT  (UNITu,  TIMEt)/va/  {UNIT}  X  {TIME}  The  unit  locations. 
UNIT_TYPE(UNITu)/a/  {UNIT}  The  unit  type. 

Notice  how  time  shows  up  in  the  location  attribute  but  not  in  the  type 
attribute.  Only  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  model  would  be  related  to  time.  It  is 
interesting  to  examine  the  impact  of  this  on  the  elemental  detail  tables  and  the  solver. 

The  elemental  detail  table  structure  for  the  above  example  would  be  composed 
of  two  tables  due  to  the  differences  in  the  generic  calling  sequences.  These  structures 
would  be  as  follows. 

UNIT_TYPE 

UNIT  [|  L'NTTTYPE 

LOCJJNIT 

UNIT.  TIME  ||  LOCJJNIT 

The  structures  are  interesting  only  in  the  fact  that  the  dynamic  and  static  aspects  of  the 
program  have  been  segregated.  A  much  more  interesting  point  is  to  look  at  the  size  of 
the  dynamic  tables  and  the  interaction  between  these  tables  and  the  solver. 


Notice  in  the  LOC_UNIT  index  set  statement  the  use  of  the  cartesian  product 
with  UNIT  and  TIME.  This  will  generate  a  data  set  where  every  unit  is  paired  with 
every  time  instant.  This  can  be  thought  of  as  a  three  dimensional  array  with  time  as 
the  third  dimension. 

The  solver,  in  its  single  pass,  would  evaluate  one  time  slice  of  the  model. 
Thus,  in  the  first  pass  every  row  in  the  tables  indexed  to  T  =  1  would  be  filled  with  the 
variable  attribute  and  function  values.  The  remaining  rows  would  remain  empty  until 
the  solver  completed  the  pass  for  that  time  slice.  After  the  solver  has  completed  its 
required  number  of  passes  the  elemental  detail  tables  will  be  filled  up  to  the  row  which 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  time  segments  executed.  If  all  of  the  time  segments  in 
the  TIME  primitive  entity  were  executed  then  the  elemental  detail  tables  will  be  full. 

For  a  model  with  a  large  number  of  units  and/or  a  large  number  o’f  time  slices 
this  data  set  will  become  quite  large.  The  resulting  size  may  be  an  unacceptable 
limitation  of  this  approach.  Because  all  of  this  data  is  not  required,  either  for  analysis 
or  for  the  execution  of  the  next  evaluation  pass,  it  may  be  worth  looking  at  another 
option. 

A  second  option  is  to  just  save  the  data  of  interest  and  that  data  required  to 
execute  the  next  pass  through  the  model.  Assuming  that  all  of  the  program  logic  must 
reside  in  the  structured  model,  this  would  require  an  extension  to  SM.  probably  in  the 
index  set  statement  syntax,  to  direct  the  correct  sizing  of  the  elemental  detail  tables  and 
instruct  the  solver  where  to  read  and  w'rite  the  data. 

This  is  considered  a  major  problem  because  although  SM  can  handle  this  issue 
the  solution  might  not  be  useful  due  to  the  size  of  the  data  structures  required  to 
implement  it.  The  alternative  proposed  seems  workable  but  it  requires  a  change  to  the 
SM  syntax  and  therefore  an  extensive  study  in  order  to  implement. 

2.  Programming  Logic  into  a  Structured  Model 

The  last  section  clearly  defined  the  requirement  that  all  of  a  program's  logic 
must  be  coded  into  the  structured  model.  The  tools  available  to  code  this  logic  were 
given  as  the  generic  calling  sequences,  the  index  set  statements  and  the  generic  rules. 
The  generic  calling  sequence  performs  the  dual  functions  of  representing  the  generic 
structure  of  the  model  and  identifying  specific  elements  or  sets  of  elements  in  the 
genera.  The  index  set  statements  are  used  to  define  the  population  of  a  genus.  It 
shows  explicitly  which  elements  from  each  genera  are  to  be  brought  into  the  newly 
formed  genus.  The  generic  rules  are  used  to  manipulate  the  values  in  the  model  to 


produce  new  values.  It  is  in  these  rules  that  the  majority  of  the  program  logic  is 
placed. 

Geofirion  has  defined  a  grammar  for  the  index  set  statements  [Ref.  10],  a 
syntax  for  the  generic  rules  [Ref.  9],  and  a  syntax  for  the  generic  calling  sequence 
[Ref.  1:  Pgs.  2-41  -  2-44],  The  tools  he  has  provided  for  these  sections  are  very 
powerful,  incredibly  complicated,  and  the  source  of  the  majority  of  our  problems  in  this 
attempt  at  building  a  structured  model. 

The  syntax  for  the  index  set  statements  and  generic  rules  seem  tailored  to 
mathematical  models  and  for  a  modeler  with  a  strong  mathematical  background.  It  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  these  tools  are  adequate  to  construct  any  structure 
required  in  the  ONEC  model;  however,  they  are  inappropriate  for  use  by  a 
"programmer"  attempting  to  model  a  combat  simulation  program.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  part  of  this  inappropriateness  is  the  result  of  the  wrong  tool  for  the  wrong  job 
and  which  part  is  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  programmer.  Perhaps  an  example  will 
help. 

a.  Example  of  Modeling  Problems 

An  easy  way  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties  faced  in  the  application  of  S\I 
to  the  ONEC  program  is  to  step  through  a  section  of  the  modeling  process.  A  section 
of  the  ONEC  documentation  dealing  with  the  pairing  of  the  Red  artillery  battalions 
and  the  Red  maneuver  battalions  was  chosen  because  it  is  a  small  easily  understood 
section  of  the  model,  yet  it  was  complicated  enough  so  that  we  were  never  able  to 
completely  model  it.  The  section  chosen  is  only  one  paragraph  long;  so.  it  is  repeated 
here  for  easy  reference. 

(51  RED  artillery  battalions  are  assumed  to  move  in  response  to  the  advance  of 
RED  maneuver  units.  This  effect  is  represented  bv  assigning  to  each  artillerv 
battalion  the  speed  of  a  selected  maneuver  battalion!  In  most'cases.  the  selected 
unit  is  the  reserve  battalion  of  a  first  echelon  regiment  which  is  nearest  in  the  v 
(north-south)  coordinate  to  the  given  artillerv  battalion.  If  this  battalion  is 
stopped,  the  most  advanced  battalion  that  is  either  in  the  first-echelon  or  has 
been  passed  through  by  another  battalion  but  still  has  a  mission  to  attack  in  this 
regiment  is  selected  and  its  speed  is  assigned  to  the  artillerv  battalion.  If  no 
maneuver  battalions  fit  the  above  criteria  or  if  the  RED  artillerv  has  advanced  to 
within  KB.MAXR"  meters  of  a  BLLE  maneuver  unit.’ the  speed  of'  the 

artillery  battalion  is  set  to  zero.  [Ref  2:  pg.  5-14] 

This  short  program  section  can  be  broken  into  several  function  genera 
which  will  accomplish  the  required  tasks.  We  have  broken  the  creation  of  these 
function  genera  into  a  three  step  process;  which  will  be  used  to  step  through  the 


modeling  effort.  The  first  step  is  to  decide  on  the  genera  and  indices  required  in  the 
generic  calling  sequence  section.  This  provides  the  function  the  access  necessary  to 
manipulate  the  data  elements.  The  second  step  is  to  define  the  index  set  statement 
which  defines  the  size  and  population  of  the  resulting  elemental  detail  tables.  The  third 
step  will  be  the  coding  of  the  generic  rule  section  of  the  function  and  test  genera.  This 
is  the  actual  logic  of  the  program. 

The  first  task  in  this  program  is  to  calculate  the  north  south  distance 
between  each  Red  Artillery  Battalion  (RAB)  and  every  Red  Maneuver  Battalion  of  the 
1st  Echelon  (RMB1ER).  For  the  purposes  of  this  example  we  will  assume  that  there 
are  five  RAB  and  five  RMB1ER. 

Step  1:  A  technique  must  be  devised  to  provide  access  to  two  sets  of 
elements,  RAB  and  RMB1ER,  in  the  same  genus,  LARGE_L'NTT.  We  considered 
having  two  compound  entities.  RAB  and  RMB1ER.  and  having  the  function  entity  call 
them.  However,  we  decided  on  a  simpler  approach  of  introducing  two  indices  to  the 
LARGE_UNTT  genus:  ul  for  RAB  and  u2  for  RMB1ER.  This  is  done  by  using  the 
attribute  LOC_LARGE_UNIT  twice  in  the  generic  calling  sequence:  each  time  with  a 
different  index.  This  is  consistent  with  Geoffrion's  work  in  Reference  4  pg.  S  and 
Reference  1  pg.  2-94. 

Step  2:  The  elemental  detail  table  must  be  sized  to  hold  a  value  for  each 
possible  RAB,  RMB1ER  pairing.  This  would  require  a  table  that  was  25  X  3.  The 
three  columns  are  for  RAB,  RMB1ER  and  the  function  value.  The  25  rows  are  for 
each  possible  combination  of  the  five  RAB  and  the  five  RMB1ER. 

Step  3:  Build  the  function  rule.  This  is  straight  forward  because  this  is  a 
simple  mathematical  problem  which  is  very  easy  to  do  with  the  SM  syntax. 

Resulting  Genus  Paragraph: 


DIST  RAB  RMBlERl LOC  LARGE  UNITul. 


SelectTLARGE  UNIT}  X  {LARGE  UNIT} 

;  'aabs  {[(Ylur  +  Y2ul)  /  2  -  (YIu2  +  YIu2)  /  2  1} 

The  distance  between  each  Red  Artillerv  Battalion  <RA 


LOC_LARGE_UNITu2)/f/ 


_  _  AB).  index  ul.  and  even’  Reserve 

Red  Maneuver  Battalion  ol  the  1st  Echelon  (RMBlER),  index  u2.  The  distance  is 
onlv  concerned  with  the  north  south  separation  and  is  measured  from  the  midpoint  ol 
each  unit. 


Comments:  The  generic  calling  sequence  and  the  generic  rule  section  look 
good.  However,  it  is  not  clear  who,  the  modeler  or  the  solver,  must  keep  track  of  the 
indices.  The  index  set  statement  l^ok.s  weak.  We  know  exactly  what  the  resulting  data 
set  must  look  like,  but  we  cannot  express  it.  In  particular,  there  is  nothing  explaining 
the  selection  criteria. 
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The  second  task  in  this  program  is  to  examine  the  just  created  25  X  3  data 
set  produced  by  DIST_RAB_RMB1ER  and  select  one  pair  for  each  RAB  unit  which 
has  the  shortest  distance  between  the  units.  This  should  generate  a  5  X  2  data  set. 
The  two  columns  should  be  RAB  and  RMB1ER  and  the  5  rows  would  be  for  the  5 
RMBlERs  associated  with  each  RAB. 

Step  1:  The  generic  calling  sequence  is  just  the  function 
DIST_RAB_RMB1ER  and  the  indices  ul  and  u2  from  that  function. 

Step  2:  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  build  a  5  X  2  data  set.  The  only  way 
to  do  this  here  would  be  to  use  a  compound  entity;  which  is  illegal  because  a 
compound  entity  cannot  call  a  function.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  function  the 
smallest  data  set  possible  would  be  5  X  3.  The  columns  would  be  RAB.  RMB1ER  and 
the  function  value. 

Step  3:  A  key  question  here  is  what  should  the  function  value  be?  It  is  not 
the  distance  information  which  is  important,  but  rather  the  unit  pairs  of  the  two  units 
which  share  that  minimum  distance.  Since  a  function  must  generate  a  numeric  value, 
how  should  this  be  done?  We  elected  to  have  the  function  return  the  index  value  of 
the  RMB1ER  closest  to  the  RAB. 

Resulting  Genus  Paragraph: 


MIN  DISTIDIST  RAB  RMBlERulu2)/f/  SeiectlDIST  RAB  RMBVER) 

:  Sand  famin  (UIST  RAB  RMBlERul.).  ord(u2)l  This  should  generate  a  o  X  3  data 
set."  The  3  columns  would  “be  the  RAB.  RMBIER  and  the  specific  index  ot  the 
RMB1ER  in  the  LARGE  UNIT  elemental  detail  table.  The  5  rows  would  be  lor  the  5 
RAB. 

Comments:  The  syntax  is  probably  incorrect  in  the  generic  rule  section; 
although  it  should  be  possible  to  do  what  is  required.  It  is  a  minor  inconvenience  to 
have  to  generate  a  numeric  value  when  all  that  is  required  is  the  pairing  of  the  units. 
Again  the  index  set  statement  lacks  any  significant  information.  All  it  shows  is  that 
the  resulting  data  set  will  be  a  subset  of  DIST_RAB_RMB1ER.  There  is  no 
information  on  how  this  subset  is  chosen.  It  is  also  not  clear  that  it  is  legal  to  use  the 
function  entity  in  the  index  set  statement.  If  we  are  required  to  use  the  genus 
LARGE_UNTT  then  this  index  set  statement  will  provide  even  less  information.  This 
index  set  statement  might  look  like:  Select  {LARGE_UNIT}  Covering  ul. 

The  third  task  in  this  program  is  to  examine  these  five  RAB.  RMBIER 
pairs  and  see  which  the  RMBIER  units  are  moving.  This  requires  a  test  genus. 


Step  1:  It  is  clear  that  the  5  X  3  data  set  from  MOVING_MINT  and  the 
MOTION  attribute  for  LARGE_UNIT  are  both  required  for  this  function,  but  it  is 
not  clear  what  the  indices  should  be.  For  the  RAB  it  is  obvious  that  the  index  will 
remain  "ul".  The  five  RAB  units  have  not  changed  throughout  this  process  and  still 
have  a  one  to  one  correspondence  with  the  index.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
RMB1ER  units.  The  relationship  between  these  units  and  the  index  is  no  longer  one 
to  one.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  original  five  RMBIER  units  remain  in  the 
MIN_DIST  data  set.  All  that  we  know  is  that  at  least  one  of  the  RMBIER  units 
remains  in  the  data  set.  So  what  should  the  RMBIER  index  be?  If  we  use  "u2"  again 
it  will  mean  two  different  things  in  the  three  functions.  The  correct  answer  may  be  to 
introduce  a  new  index  "u3".  We  were  unsure  so  we  stayed  with  the  "u2"  index. 

Step  2:  The  establishment  of  the  elemental  detail  tables  is  easy.  It  will  be 
exactly  the  same  size  as  the  MIN_DIST  table.  In  this  case  the  third  column  will 
contain  a  Hag  indicating  true,  if  the  RMBIER  unit  is  in  motion,  or  false  if  it  is  not. 

Step  3:  On  the  surface  the  function  rule  seems  simple,  and  it  is  if  the 
assumptions  we  have  made  are  accurate. 

Resulting  Genus  Paragraph: 

MOVING  MINfMIN  DISTulu2.  MOTIONu2)/t/  {.MIN  DIST} 

;  aif(MOTIONu2  =  TRUE),  true,  false)  II  the  RmBIETR  unit  paired  with  the  RAB 
unit  is  moving  then  MOV  ING_MIN  is  true.  This  calculation  is  done  for  each  RAB. 

Comments:  Several  assumptions  were  made  in  creating  this  genus.  First, 
we  assumed  that  "u2"  was  an  accurate  index  for  the  RMBIER  in  the  MI\_DIST  data 
set.  Second,  we  brought  in  the  MIN_DIST  data  set  but  did  not  use  the  value  in  that 
data.  Instead,  all  we  used  was  the  unit  pairing  information  which  appears  in  the  key  to 
the  elemental  detail  table.  This  pairing  information  generated  a  index  into  the  attribute 
MOTION  by  taking  the  index  to  the  RMBIER  and  extracting  the  motion  information 
on  that  unit.  This  does  not  seem  like  good  modeling  and  we  have  no  idea  if  it  would 
work. 

This  question  of  the  index  for  the  RMBIER  units  was  also  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  value  in  the  MIN_DIST  data  set  was  in  fact  the  actual  index  location 
of  the  unit  in  the  elemental  detail  table.  There  should  have  been  some  way  to  use  this 
index  value  to  access  the  motion  information.  This  would  have  made  the  model  seem 
more  inline  with  correct  modeling,  but  we  did  not  know  how  to  do  this. 

Again  the  question  of  using  the  function  genus  in  the  index  set  statement 
comes  up.  Here  it  very  nicely  delines  the  elements  required  for  the  elemental  detail 


table.  However,  if  this  is  illegal,  you  would  have  to  again  revert  to  the  less  informative: 
Select  {LARGE_UNIT}  covering  ul. 

The  fourth  task  in  this  program  is  to  examine  the  5  X  3  data  set  generated 
by  MOVING_MIN.  This  data  set  consists  of  a  RAB.RMB1ER  pair  and  a  flag.  If  the 
flag  was  true  then  the  RMB1ER  unit  was  in  motion  and  the  two  units  were  paired.  If 
the  flag  was  false  then  a  new  pairing  must  be  sought.  Ideally  we  would  like  a  5  X  3 
data  set  with  the  first  column  being  the  RAB  unit  and  the  second  column  being  the 
pairing  unit,  from  MOVlNG_MIN  or  the  new  pairing,  and  the  third  column  being 
another  flag  showing  if  these  are  good  pairings.  In  a  very  high  level  pseudo-code  this 
would  look  like  the  following. 

for  ul  =  1  to  5  do 
if  ulu2  =  false  (u2  is  stopped) 
then 

u3  =  most  advanced  Red  Man  Bat  1st  Echelon 
u4  =  most  advanced  Red  Man  Bat 
if  u3  =  u4  (unit  has  not  been  passed  through) 
then 

u2  =  u3  (change  pairing) 
flag  *  true 

else  (unit  has  been  passed  through) 

if  u3  MISSION  =  attack  '  . 

then 

u2  =  u3  (change  pairing) 
flag  =  true 
else 

flag  =  false  (no  pairing  possible) 
endif 
endif 
endif 
enddo 

At  this  point  in  the  modeling  effort  we  were  stopped.  There  do  not  seem  to 
be  any  tools  in  the  generic  rule  syntax  which  would  allow  the  index  manipulation 
shown  in  the  pseudo-code.  The  ability  to  conditionally  access  the  rows  of  the 


elemental  detail  tables  and  substitute  index  u3  for  u2  does  not  seem  to  be  provided  for. 
So  the  ideal  5X3  data  set  with  the  overall  resultant  pairs  and  the  boolean  flag  does 
not  seem  achieveable. 

There  is  probably  a  way  around  this  limitation  by  using  more  functions  to 
build  more  data  sets  and  then  having  another  function  review  all  of  these  data  sets. 
Some  of  the  logic  in  the  pseudo-code  could  then  be  placed  in  the  generic  structure. 
However,  at  this  point  we  stopped  our  attempt  at  using  the  syntax  suggested  by 
Geoffrion.  Although  we  are  convinced  that  the  syntax  for  the  generic  rule  section  and 
the  index  set  statements  can  be  used  to  construct  the  required  model  structure,  we  were 
not  having  much  success  with  it.  To  continue  building  this  tenuous  house  of. cards 
with  its  anemic  index  set  statements,  very  questionable  generic  rules  and  doubts  about 
the  correct  indices,  seemed  counterproductive.  To  our  perspective  the  point  had  been 
made.  The  tools  are  available  blit  not  necessarily  appropriate  for  modeling  combat 
simulation  models  and  not  very  easy  to  use. 

b.  Recommended  Alternatives  for  Logic  Representation 

There  are  two  possible  solutions  for  the  logic  programming  issue:  training 
or  a  modification  to  SM.  The  training  approach  might  be  the  simplest  course  of  action 
but  may  not  be  the  best.  A  modification  to  SM  may  have  considerable  impact  on  SM 
but  the  resulting  system  might  be  more  applicable  to  simulation  modeling. 

We  have  tried  to  point  out  that  SM  has  a  logic  programming  capacity  of 
great  capability  and  complexity.  We  believe  that  all  aspects  of  the  ONEC  model  could 
be  modeled  using  SM:  even  though  we  could  not  do  so:  The  obvious  answer  is 
training. 

Part  of  the  problem,  as  mentioned  before,  is  the  lack  of  complicated 
examples  to  mimic,  tutorial  texts  to  review  and  a  workable  SM  system  to  experiment 
with.  As  SM  matures  these  things  will  become  available.  "Programmers"  will  be  able 
to  learn  SM  and  become  proficient  with  the  tools. 

This  answer  only  addresses  part  of  the  problem,  programmer  training.  It 
does  not  address  the  question  of  how  suitable  SM  tools  are  for  the  logic  found  in 
simulation  systems.  The  example  provided  showed  some  of  the  problems  encountered 
when  trying  to  use  these  tools  in  this  domain. 

The  second  solution,  one  we  feel  would  greatly  enhance  the  applicability  of 
SM  to  simulation  systems,  is  to  modify  the  syntax  for  the  index  set  statements  and 
generic  rules  to  incorporate  a  high  order  language  (HOL)  capability.  This  solution 
addresses  both  the  training  and  the  suitability  problems. 


It  can  be  assumed  that  the  simulation  modeling  will  be  done  by  simulation 
“programmers".  These  programmers  may  or  may  not  have  a  good  solid  math 
background;  however,  they  all  should  have  a  good  solid  background  in  HOL 
programming.  This  does  not  eliminate  the  training  problem;  it  just  reduces  its  scope. 
The  programmers  will  still  have  to  learn  SM  but  the  hardest  part  of  this,  the  syntax  of 
the  index  set  statements  and  the  generic  rules,  will  have  been  greatly  simplified. 

The  syntax  for  the  index  set  statements  could  be  greatly  enhanced  by  using 
one  of  the  predicate  calculus  based  programming  languages.  We  understand  that  this 
is  currently  under  investigation  by  Mr.  Srikanth  Chari,  one  of  Geoffrion  s  doctoral 
students.  Mr.  Chari  is  investigating  the  use  of  Prolog.  Another  option  might  be  the 
use  of  a  database  query  language  like  SQL.  Either  of  these  two  options  should  make 
the  index  set  statements  more  readable,  easier  to  program,  possibly  more  descriptive 
and  very  conducive  to  a  computer  implementation. 

The  syntax  for  the  generic  rules  requires  a  language  such  as  Pascal  to 
handle  the  problems  we've  encountered.  There  is  little  question  that  this  could  provide 
most  capabilities  that  a  modeler  might  need.  It  also  has  the  benefit  of  being  something 
readily  understood  by  the  potential  modelers.  The  pseudo-code  example  shows  where 
a  HOL  can  comfortably  handle  something  which  is  hard  to  manage  using  current  SM 
tools. 

This  is  not  a  trivial  change  to  SM  and  may  not  even  be  possible.  On  the 
surface  it  seems  to  avoid  some  difficult  aspects  of  SM  and  to  provide  a  capability 
which  more  people  could  understand  and  use.  However,  many  questions  remain  to  be 
answered  before  this  could  be  implemented. 

First,  is  this  technically  feasible.'  Can  HOLs  be  integrated  into  the  SM 
framework  without  destroying  the  very  solid  theoretical  foundation  which  Geotfrion 
has  built?  Can  the  interfaces  between  the  indexing  scheme,  elemental  detail  tables, 
index  set  statements  and  the  generic  rules  be  worked  out  and  still  retain  the  benefits  of 
SM  and  the  HOLs?  In  other  words,  it  will  not  be  of  any  use  if  the  HOLs  or  SM  must 
be  greatly  modified. 

Second,  what  is  the  impact  of  doing  this  on  the  SM  products  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV?  Would  the  greatly  increased  power  in  the  generic  rules  tend  to  detract 
from  the  information  in  the  generic  graph?  Would  this  cause  a  migration  of  the  logic 
currently  coded  in  the  generic  structure  into  the  function  genera?  How  would  this 
scheme  affect  the  role  of  the  solver?  Would  a  second  level  of  documentation  be 
required  lor  these  new  powerful  logic  tools? 
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We  do  not  have  the  answers  to  these  questions.  They  will  require  extensive 
study  by  persons  very  knowledgeable  in  SM  and  computer  languages.  Our  experience 
in  attempting  to  model  ONEC  using  the  current  SM  tools  suggests  that  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  undertaking.  The  different  presentation  of  the  simulation  program  data 
and  the  manipulations  of  that  data  available  through  SM  are  definitely  worth  pursuing. 

C.  MINOR  PROBLEMS 

The  problems  in  this  section  are  ones  which  provided  us  challenges  in  our 
modeling  effort  but  were  eventually  solved.  They  are  indicative  of  problems  faced  by 
an  unsophisticated  modeler  dealing  with  complex  new  tools  and  limited  documentation. 
Problems  of  this  type  are  those  which  we  would  expect  to  resolve  themselves  as  SM 
matures. 

1.  Problems  with  Attributes 

The  rules  governing  the  use  of  attributes  limit  the  options  available  to  the 
modeler.  They  sometimes  force  the  modeler  to  make  decisions  which  hide  information 
or  make  unnatural  use  of  the  SM  elements  in  order  to  circumvent  these  restrictions. 
They  also  seem  to  prevent  the  logical  modeling  of  attribute  inheritance.  The  following 
sections  will  deal  with  specific  examples  of  problems  encountered.  Before  discussing 
these  specific  examples  a  brief  summary  of  the  attribute  rules  is  in  order. 

1.  An  attribute  cannot  call  a  function  or  test  element  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-2], 

2.  A  primitive  entity  cannot  call  an  attribute  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-3]. 

3.  A  compound  entity  cannot  call  an  attribute  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-2]. 

4.  An  attribute  cannot  call  an  attribute  [Ref.  1:  pg.  3-2]. 

5.  A  function  cannot  call  an  attribute  (Ref.  1:  pg.  2-3]. 

6.  An  attribute  may  call  a  primitive  or  compound  entity  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-3]. 

An  attribute  mav  call  several  primitive  and  or  compound  entities 
[Ref.  1:  pgs.2-~S  and  2-S3j. 

These  rules  are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  5.3. 

2.  Using  Compound  Entities  in  Place  of  Attributes 

A  basic  theme  in  this  Section  concerns  the  limitations  of  the  attribute  element 
type  and  ways  around  these  restrictions.  A  technique  which  shows  ap  with  great 
regularity  is  replacing  attribute  elements  with  entities.  This  works  because  the 
compound  entity  elements  are  not  prohibited  from  calling  other  entity  elements  and 
attributes  are  allowed  to  call  entities.  This  circumvents  the  primary  problem  of  an 
attribute  being  unable  to  call  another  attribute. 
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Figure  5.3  Attribute  Rules. 

This  leads  to  some  conceptual  problems  with  SM.  Remember  that  an  entity 
element  can  be  thought  of  as  a  "thing"  and  an  attribute  is  a  property  ol'  that  "thing". 
This  seems  straightforward  and  easy  to  implement.  We  can  look  at  something  and 
know  u  is  a  "thing"  and  belongs  in  an  entity  element.  We  can  iook  at  something  and 
know  it  is  a  property  and  belongs  in  an  attribute  element.  But  now  in  the  modeling 
phase  we  find  cases  where  the  model  will  not  work  with  the  simple  straightforward 
allocation  of  elements  to  the  entity  and  attribute  genera.  We  arc  forced  to  go  back 
into  the  model  and  redefine  attributes  as  entities  to  form  a  workable  structure. 

On  the  surface  this  seems  to  be  a  weakness  in  SM.  In  fact  this  schizophrenic 
behavior  of  attributes  is  discussed  by  GeolTrion.  lie  states: 

A  member  attribute  lor  a  class  can  be  rcnucrcd  in  SM  cither  as  (it  an  attribute 
conus  wnose  elements  arc  1:1  wuh  the  elements  of  the  cenus  it  calls  ic.c.. 
ril.l.L  \(>i.  or  as  ini  a  compound  entitv  cenus  that  links'  enntv  elements  To 
elements  oiMcme  otner  entitv  cenus  that  :s  seli-indexed  ic.c.  T  h  PL* )  I  Roll  5:  pcs. 


Ignoring  the  conceptual  problems  of  an  attribute  being  classified  as  an  entity, 
something  which  seems  to  he  endorsed  b\  Geolfrion.  the  techniques  and  tools  seem  to 
be  available  to  build  the  required  modehne  structures.  Some  examples  follow. 


The  function  SPEED_FAC_CELL  derives  its  value  from  a  table  search  using 
the  current  values  of  RELIEF  and  VEGETATION.  It  seems  logical  that  there  should 
be  a  way  to  place  this  table  into  the  model  in  the  form  of  a  genus  and  access  it  with 
the  function  statement.  Several  different  methods  were  tried  before  a  workable 
solution,  one  which  followed  the  rules  of  SM.  was  found.  The  options  considered  and 
a  discussion  of  why  they  would  or  would  not  work  follows. 

The  function  is  a  simple  table  search  using  the  values  of  RE  LI  Fig  and 
VEGETATIONg  as  indices  to  the  table.  Given  that  there  are  4  possible  relief  tvpes 
and.  11  possible  vegetation  levels  this  table  would  contain  44  entries,  one  tor  each 
possible  RELIEF  VEGETATION  combination.  So  for  a  certain  GRIDCELLg  the 
values  of  RELIEFg  and  VEGETATIONg  are  used  to  examine  the  table  and  extract 
the  speed  factor  for  that  grid  cell. 

The  first  method  tried  was  to  place  the  table  ;n  an  attribute  ;vpe  genuv  fins 
is  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  Geolfrion.  lie  states.  Most  at  the 
"coefficients'  and  data'  of  conventional  modeis  are  represented  as  attribute  elements 
[Ref.  1:  pg  2-3 [.  This  did  not  seem  to  work.  I  he  table  must  bc  keved  m  the  reiic:  and 
vegetation  values.  This  means  that  the  'able  ittribute  must  have  *hese  *we  ifriibu’es 
in  its  calling  sequence  but  SM  rules  prohibit  an  ittribute  from  calling  in  at'ribu'e 

The  option  of  speutung  this  table  as  an  attribute  at  the  primitive  entirv 
GR1D_CELL  also  does  not  work  An  ittribute  is  used  'o  assign  v jiues  to  elements  m 
a  genus.  So.  tor  an  attribute  to  define  a  genus  it  must  have  j  value  tor  each  element  in 
that  genus.  The  GRIDj  I  LL  genus  has  |<*|n  eietr.cr/s  l he  *abie  -v ill  have  — 
There  .s  r.o  wav  to  consider  tnc  ’*"tc  o  it.  i**r.nwtc  *ne  it! v.e*.  i*  o  *;.c  ii.u^  a  n 

SPLLD_[  \c;_c  ELI.  vhi.h  iss-wu'e*  ri  c“C  —  ••  i.  .e-  •  ;  ur.  •;  ••  e  >1"  z'\.  o 

A  .vorNar.c  iptien  .'  .  ;oe  ’ i  c  ’.m  e  ;;ii'  ':ie  ‘ nttcrion  j  cicn'  1  "as  .  ' c 
accomplished  -w  ti'inc  i  irce  .  i'C  'Ua'eo.en*  v  4d  .  I  •  a ; v  ,ar-i  _  * .  c v  me 

data  info  the  model  instead  ot  're.i'ing  •*  is  uj*  i  M'hmagh  this  would  work  it  is 
extremely  awkward  and  violates  g  -od  modeling  practices 

\ nether  lp^re-imt  s  •  .‘star*  •  \  ■  new  **r  gene-  >  ■  ^ • : 

wOntain  'he  ■  t.  ;es  w  *;.e  ;:.u  .  :c:-  .'  :  .e-c  •  >  .  .•  ■  •.  e: . 

called  bv  an  attribute  germs  a  h  m ! .  .  >r  Kinc'  rite  *w  ■  er.rit.es  us  me  i  i  rVi  r.  d,.m 

and  assigns  a  va.ue  to  e.icu  res.;.*  ir.t  p  t.r  I  ::;s  cre.rc'  riic  nrnc  w  :rii  ri.e  *w  •  re.;  .  red 

kev  values,  all  in  a  manner  .ic-err  i";e  •  SM  I  he  re«j..:red  eem.s  p  ir  icr  mm  ire  is 
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Figure  5.-1  Genus  Paragraphs  .“or  I  able  Mode. 

This  approach  is  a  good  one  because  t  allow  s  -no  Jat..  •  •>  we  *rc  :v;u  i 
instead  of  being  inserted  into  the  code  of  a  function.  It  also  adlieres  to  tne  r.i 
SM.  This  may  ;,ot  be  an  immediately  envious  jpprouen  nor  rarticu.arb.  e.cj  : 
convenient  use  of  the  SM  eietnent  types,  but  it  works  where  otner  approa.iics . c 
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Another  example  can  be  found  in  GeofTrion's  work  on  Hammer  and 
McLeod's  Tanker  Modeling  Database.  In  this  work  Geoffrion  models  the  attribute 
ship  type  as  a  primitive  entity  TYPE_OF_SHIP  and  a  compound  entity  TYPE,  which 
calls  the  primitive  entities  SHIP  and  TYPE_OF_SHIP.  This  seems  to  have  been  done 
to  mimic  the  organization  of  the  Semantic  Data  Model,  rather  than  to  model  around 
the  restrictions  posed  by  the  use  of  attributes.  This  example  is  provided  just  to  show 
that  it  is  acceptable  to  model  an  attribute  as  an  entity  if  required.  [Ref.  5:  pgs.  $-9) 

A  final  example  of  this  problem  stems  from  a  situation  where  an  attribute 
defines  another  attribute.  This  comes  about  in  the  section  of  the  model  dealing  with 
the  orders.  Each  set  of  orders  has  a  mission  and  a  destination,  each  mission  has  a 
mission  type  and  one  mission  type  has  a  set  of  three  postures.  The  obvious,  but 
incorrect  approach,  is  to  model  the  orders  and  missions  as  compound  entities  and  the 
mission  tvpe  and  postures  as  attributes  (Figure  i.ot.  This  again  is  not  allowed  because 
an  attribute  may  not  call  an  attribute. 

One  wav  around  this  is  to  build  a  primitive  entity  MlSSION_TYPES  and  a 
compound  entity  MISS10\_TYPE  which  would  call  both  MISSION  and 
M ISSION  TYPFS.  POST!.' RE  could  then  remain  as  an  attribute  to  MlSSIONl'YPE 
is  shown  in  Figure  5.~.  I  his  mav  work.  It  is  somewhat  awkward  hut  it  does  retain  all 
ol  the  miormation  and  shows  the  relationships  between  the  mission  tvpe  and  the 
posture.  However,  it  does  require  the  introduction  of  a  seemingly  unnecessary 
primitive  entitv  Ihe  primary  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  compound  entity 
MISSION  IT  PF;  . s  not  variable  and  this  model  requires  that  a  unit  be  able  to  change 
mi'si..ns  iv  Tie  -animation  progresses.  So  it  seems  that  the  method  of  modeling  an 
it'r-.mi'c*  vth  ,i  rruniMvc  and  compound  entitv  combination  will  not  work  when  trvmg 
■  -  re~.awe  a  iriume  ittr.hute 

*  )ur  inji  ctioice  'va  to  define  the  mission  entity  is  a  variable  attribute  with  a 
range  Mi.cn  included  ever.  po"ibie  mission  type  and  posture.  This  approach  dots  not 
show  graphical  the  relationship  between  the  mission  tvpe  and  the  postures  but  it  does 
■  >.e  •:  e  irm.it:  n  n  Tie  genus  *e*.t  It  tNo  voices  the  problem  >1  'he  changing 
•  i".  ••  i  —  e*  'lie  -eu  aired  tiumoer  v  generi  ;sv  Tiree  I  hi v  ipproacii  ;v  \nuwn 

t.  I  :  ire  :  ' 

I  ho  exau.pie  wav  ch-wen  to  deni'  nvtr.itc  the  dilliciiltiev  a  modeler  n.av  lace  ;n 
-  '  r.v  i  v"  .re  !  m-  vie,  Here  vc  have  imne  fail  circle  from  in  attribute  to  i 
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Figure  5.6  Improper  use  of  Attributes. 

5.  Abstract  Data  Types 

There  Joes  not  seem  to  be  a  capability  .  m  SM.  to  build  a  data  type  which  can 
be  applied  to  more  than  one  genus  while  still  addressing  a  single  genus.  This  capability 
would  have  been  very  useful  when  dealing  with  aspect  of  location  and  the  table  issue. 
This  ;s  i  minor  inconvenience  which  can  be  avoided  with  resourceful  modeling.  I  he 
tabic  example  was  coscred  m  sufficient  detail  in  the  last  Section.  Location  is  addressed 
below. 

Three  of  the  prinutivc  entities  in  the  model.  GRID_CLLL.  LARGL  IMI 
and  SMALLIMT.  require  information  about  their  location.  In  all  three  ..ncs  this 
information  can  be  modeleJ  as  2  sets  of  i\.Y>  coordinate  pairs  with  identical  range 
requirements.  This  suggests  that  a  single  data  t\pe  could  serve  for  all  three  entities 
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Figure  5.7  Modeling  Attributes  as  Compound  Entities. 

The  first  option  considered  was  to  have  a  single  attribute  called  LOCATION 
which  could  be  used  whenever  location  information  was  required.  At  first  this  was 
rejected  because  the  excess  baggage  m  generic  calling  sequence  and  index  set  statement 
seems  to  defeat  the  intent.  The  resulting  statement  looked  like: 


LOCATION  (GRID  CELLc.  LARGE  l  MTu.  SMALL 
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1  MISSION  (ORDERSu)  /va /  f LARGE  UNIT)  (attack,  holding  attack,  he 
prepared  to  attack,  deiav.  withdraw.  reserve,  move  to  retniorce.  defend  loraiied 
position,  defend  hasty  defense,  detend  prepared  position) 


Figure  5.S  Current  Approach  to  Modeling  the  Mission  Attribute 


After  further  thought  it  is  not  dear  that  this  approach  would  have  worked 
even  if  we  had  been  wiliing  to  accept  the  impact  of  the  excess  baggage  Although 
attributes  can  call  more  than  one  entity  element  tins  approach  would  not  have  lud  tne 
desired  e.'Icct.  When  attributes  cal!  more  titan  me  emit;.  :ho>  are  pros. ding  a  .  .me  m 
the  combination  of  those  entities.  This  is  exacth  the  approach  uscJ  in  the  suiati. n  to 
the  table  issue  with  the  attribute  SI’ELD  PAC  TABLE  !  lie  desired  goai  was  ;o  n.r-  e 
the  attribute  appi>  to  the  entities  one  at  a  time,  bu:  this  does  not  seem  possf-ic. 

To  work  iro'.nd  this  problem  the  current  approach  ;s  to  use  a  dalerem 
attribute  for  the  LOCATION  of  each  item.  So  the  model  now  has  attributes  lor 
LOC  LARGE  LMT.  LOC  GRID  CELL  and  l  (K  SMALL  l  MI  Urn  tends  to 


run  contrary  to  the  concept  01  aggregation,  however  it  works 

4  Inheritance 

Geoflnon  does  not  cxphutlv  state  how  inheritance  issues  at.  resolved  : n  SM 
We  examined  several  possibilities  jnd  reached  j  conclusion  on  what  we  thought  was 
the  best  solution  lor  modeling  inheritance  within  the  SM  Iramcwork  I  he  op’vrs 
considered  and  a  discussion  <  I  'h.c.r  merits  and  v  c.ikr.csso  t.jfiws 


The  first  alternative  was  to  show  inheritance  explicitly  through  the  generic 
calling  sequence.  The  underlying  intent  was  to  have  the  model  show  exactly  which 
attributes  were  inherited  and  which  were  not.  This  we  felt  would  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  a  user  to  understand  the  underlying  element  relationships  in  the  program. 
Three  model  structures  were  considered. 

In  the  following  examples  a  simple  scenario  is  used.  There  is  a  prinutise 
entitv  called  PEI.  It  has  two  attributes:  A1  and  A2.  CL  1  is  a  compound  entitv  which 
is  a  subset  of  I’Ll.  CE1  will  inherit  attribute  A2  but  not  attribute  Al.  In  the  final 
example  CE1  has  an  attribute  A'  and  a  compound  entity  CE2.  which  is  a  subset  of 
CL1.  and  PEI  has  an  additional  compound  entity  CE3. 

The  first  model  structure  considered  is  shown  »n  Figure  5.9.  Graphically  this 
looks  \ery  nice.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  exact  relationship  winch  exists  between  CL  I  and 


•.he  o  attributes  Al  and  A2.  Hu: 
‘true: ure  in  S\|.  A  compound  er.t 


tins  ..pproai.il  does  base  a  iatai  :1a 
its  mas  not  „aii  an  attribute  So 


it  t b  ar.  . i i c ii . .  1 
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For  A2  to  be  used  in  this  manner  PEI  and  CEl  would  have  to  hive  a  1  to  1 
correspondence  because  A2  would  have  both  PEI  and  CEI  in  its  calling  sequence. 
Obviously  this  is  not  going  to  help;  so  this  option  was  also  rejected. 


sniwn  :n  i  .gore  ;  II  !;;;•>  ..pproacii  use  Mum  s  the  relationship  cen  <  I  I  and  \2; 
ho’AC'.er.  it  nui,C'  no  sense  base  the  same  attribute  in  two  dtllercn:  locations  and  it 
.s  '•  .eg  i.  '''•I  It  i'  hiee.,  nave  'lie  same  it'nnutc  .n  'w .  .miere:/  ,>\.."ens 
w I'n  ■  \*. o  aiilerc:.'  generic  casing  sequences  and  two  dulercr.t  index  sc"  statements  ^o. 
it  seems  ’here  m.r  not  -e  i  was  to  model  innent.ince  explicit  Is  m  x\!  I'oss  then,  is  ,t 
done ' 

Since  c"  r  nheritance  seems  .’liposome  to  model  in  SSI  'hen  it  must  be 


assumed  'hat  sortie  sort  ol  detault  inheritance  is  m  existence  We  assume  this  means 
that  esen  impound  entits  jssumes  all  of  the  attributes  of  esers  related  entits  below  it 
in  'lie  generic  gr.:p  .  V  reljfeJ  entire  ,s  one  a  inch  tppears  either  direct  l\  or  niuircxtie 
i.  ’’.e  .  n  p  ..  nlmg  :  jiieiuc 

It  is  case  :o  see  Iioa  such  an  approach  would  work  Remember  inns  the 
ecmcnul  detjil  tan.es  were  ci'nstructed  using  the  indices  in  the  generic  calling 
sequences  as  the  ke' s  to  the  t  iNo  II  a  certain  compound  entits  has  i  certain  emits  s 


mde «  r,  ,’s  „  >c  lucm  e  ’new 
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Figure  5.1 1  Inheritance  Approach  5. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  guidance  on  this  issue  we  assume  that  the  default 
inheritance  procedures  defined  above  are  acceptable  SM  modeling  practice,  f  igure 
5. 1 2  shows  this  concert. 
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I  igure  '12  Inhcnum-c  Chosen  Solution. 
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From  Figure  5.12  we  assume  that  CE1  would  inherit  both  A1  and  A2  from 
PEI.  CE2  would  inherit  A1  and  A2  from  PEI  and  A3  from  CE1.  CE3  would  inherit 
A1  and  A2  from  PEI  but  would  not  inherit  A3  from  CE1. 

This  concept  of  inheritance  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  discussion  of 
modeling  hierarchies  which  is  the  topic  of  the  next  Section. 

5.  Hierarchy  of  Units 

The  LARGE_L'NTT  elements  in  the  ONEC  model  exist  within  a  hierarchal 
structure.  To  define  a  LARGE_UNIT's  position  in  this  structure  you  must  know  its 
LEVEL,  (division.regiment,  or  battalion),  its  ECHELON,  (1st,  2nd  or  reserve),  and  its 
TYPE,  (  maneuver  or  artillery)-  An  example  of  the  general  structure  is  shown  in 
Figure  5.13. 


1st  Echelon  Division 

1st  Echelon  Regiment 

1st  Echelon  Maneuver.  Artillerv  Battalion 
2nd  Echelon  Maneuver: Artillerv  Battalion 
2nd  Echelon  Regiment 

1st  Echelon'll aneuver  Artillerv  Battalion 
2nd  Echelon  Maneuver.  Artillerv  Battalion 
Reserve  Regiment 

Reserve  Maneuver.  Artillerv  Battalion 
2nd  Echelon  Division 
1st  Echelon  Regiment 

1st  Echelon  Maneuver  Artillerv  Battalion 
2nd  Echelon  Maneuver.  Artillerv  Battalion 
2nd  Echelon  Regiment 

1st  Echelon-Maneuver  Artillerv  Battalion 
2nd  Echelon  Maneuver.  Artilferv  Battalion 
Reserve  Regiment 

Reserve  Maneuver  Artillerv  Battalion 


Figure  5. 13  HUrarchy  in  ONEC. 


Several  different  options  were  considered  for  modeling  the  hierarchy,  yet  none 
of  them  seemed  exactly  right.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  because  ONEC  did  not 
use  the  hierarchy  information,  it  was  not  essential  to  model  it.  In  the  current  approach 
the  hierarchy  information  is  placed  in  the  LARGE_LNIT_TYPE  genus  paragraph  as 
shown  below. 

LARGE  UNIT  TYPEfLARGE  UNITu)  /a/  {LARGE  UNIT):  (List  all  unit  tvpes) 
Everv  UNIT  has  a  description  "which  lullv  dehnes  thafUNII  in  the  Armv  hierarchv. 
This' will  include  the  LEVEL  of  the  UNIT  (Di\  ision.  Regiment.  Battalion  >  'he 
ECHELON  ot  the  LNTT  (First,  Second,  Reserve)  and  the*  1Y  PE  of  the  I  NN 
(Artillerv  or  Maneuver). 


This  approach  provides  the  necessary  hierarchy  information  while  avoiding  the 
issues  of  modeling  the  hierarchy  and  the  related  issue  of  attribute  inheritance.  Notice 
how  the  information  is  hidden  in  the  text  and  unavailable  in  the  graphical  presentation. 
Also  note  that  even'  unit  must  share  all  of  the  same  attributes.  This  avoids  the 
problem  without  providing  an  answer. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  find  an  acceptable  SM  representation  for  this  hierarchy 
if  SM  were  to  be  applied  to  a  more  complicated  model,  such  as  FOL'RCE,  where  the 
hierarchy  information  plays  an  important  role.  We  were  unable  to  develop  an 
acceptable  model  on  our  own.  However.  Geoffrion  has  recently  released  an  informal 
note  "Modeling  Categorization  Hierarchies"  [Ref.  13).  In  this  work  Geoffrion  describes 
and  comments  on  five  different  approaches  to  this  issue.  In  the  following  sections  each 
of  these  five  suggested  approaches  will  be  applied  to  the  ONEC  hierarchy  and 
comments  provided  on  the  merits  of  each.  To  enhance  understanding  of  these  five 
approaches  each  section  will  start  with  a  quote  from  Geoffrion's  work  describing  the 
approach. 

a.  Approach  l 

One  rather  obvious  idea  is  to  design  the  schema  so  that  the  modular  structure  • 
'which,  ot  course,  is  alwavs  a  treef  mimics  exactlv  the  categorization  hierarehv. 
That  is.  we  want  the  modular  tree  to  be  isomorphic  to  the  categorization 
hierarehv  tree.  In  order  lor  this  to  be  so.  modules  should  be  1:1  with  categories 
and  genera  1:1  with  items.  [Ref.  13:  Pg.  3). 

This  is  very  easy  to  implement.  The  resulting  schema  is  shown  in  Figure 
5.14.  Notice  in  the  notation  of  Figure  5.14  that  the  primitive  entities  would  have  to  be 
numbered  to  reflect  the  individual  units.  This  is  shown  with  an  N  where  the  actual 
number  would  go.  This  Figure  has  been  simplified  by  removing  the  2nd  Echelon 
Division  information.  This  information  is  essentially  a  duplicate  of  the  1st  Echelon 
Division  information  with  2nd  in  place  of  1st. 

This  approach  does  not  show  any  information  in  the  generic  graph.  It 
would  just  look  like  isolated  nodes:  one  for  each  unit  in  the  model.  All  of  the 
information  would  show  up  in  the  modular  structures  and  module  graphs.  Geolfrion 
also  points  out  that  this  approach  would  generate  a  large  schema  for  hierarchies  with  a 
large  number  of  items  [Ref.  13:  Pg.  5). 

In  this  case  this  limitation  seems  to  be  fatal.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
treat  each  unit  in  the  simulation  as  an  indie idual  genus.  This  approach  would  aNo 
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&IEDRR  Reserve  Regiment  of  IED 

&1EDRRRB  Reserve  Battalion  of  RR  of  IED 
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1 EDRRRBARTT  LLERYY  pe 


Figure  YI4  Hierarchs  Approach  1. 

raise  problems  with  attributes.  There  is  no  way  to  have  a  single  attribute  for  all  of 
units.  This  would  have  to  Nr  placed  in  the  module  paragraph  description,  which  me 
'hat  'lie  niormution  .vmld  not  -how  up  :n  *he  elemental  deta:;  :.n,e\.  w  m 
attribute  would  have  to  be  created  ,‘or  each  genus 

b.  Approach  2 
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categorv  tree.  Items  and  their  associations  with  categories  are  to  he  reflected  in 
generic 'or  elemental  structure.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  each  categorv  that  is 
not  a  leaf  ol  tt\e  categorv  tree  should  correspond  to  a  module,  and  each  categorv 
that  is  a  leaf  of  the  categorv  tree  should  correspond  to  a  genus.  [Ref.  1?:  Pg  >] 


This  is  also  fairlv  straightforward  and  is  shown  in  f~ igure  5  I 
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Attributes  which  apply  to  all  units  can  be  handled  easily  by  developing  an 
attribute  which  calls  the  primitive  entity  LARC*E_UNITS.  Then  all  of  the  compound 
entities  will  inherit  these  attributes  as  discussed  in  the  last  section.  Attributes  which 
apply  to  an  entire  division,  regiment,  or  battalion  cannot  be  handled  formally.  These 
categories  of  the  hierarchy  are  modeled  using  the  modular  structure  and  have  the  same 
prcb.ems  with  attributes  as  the  first  approach.  Attributes  which  apply  to  units  at  the 
lowest  '.e\e!  of  the  hierarchy,  t.e.  Maneuver  Units  of  the  1st  Echelon  Division  1st 
Echelon  Regiment  1st  Echelon  Battalion,  can  be  handled  formally.  This  is  easy  to  do 
because  the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy  is  modeled  using  compound  entities  and  attributes 
car.  call  compound  entities. 

c.  Hierarchy  Approach  j 


\  ’bird  approach  is  like  the  hrst.  except  that  the  eeneric  structure  rather  than  the 
mode  ar  structure  is  used  *o  mimic  the  categorization  hierarchv.  We  desire  the 
ceres  crip-'.,  ratner  than  the  modular  tree,  to' be  isomorphic  to  the  categorization 
Uerardm  tree  Ref.  L-.  Pc  "!  1 


fins  approach,  shown  in  Figure  5.16  .  is  a  simple  translation  of  the  first 
■  u  mown  .n  Figure  5.U.  The  1st  and  2nd  Echelon  Divisions  are  represented  by 
e  entities  anu  every thing  eise  uses  compound  entities  to  form  the  different 
e.e  s  \gain.  there  are  problems  with  the  size  of  the  resulting  generic 
e  and  with  i '.tributes. 

This  ippreach  requires  a  separate  compound  entity  for  each  unit  in  the 
1  ms  vas  m  unacceptable  requirement  in  the  first  approach  and  remains 
a  me  here  I  he  handling  of  attributes  is  better  with  this  approach  but  still  has 
r  mems  far  example,  u  ;s  still  impossible  to  have  a  single  attribute  which 
•  1  ui'.  .ruts  However,  it  is  possible  to  have  attributes  which  apply  to  all  units 
-ertam  level  o;  the  hierarchy,  t.e.  all  1st  Echelon  Division  units. 

J.  Hierarchy  Approach  4 


1  ’  .*•  .e-  cp.  •'•ev.'ive  now  ,s  m  devise  in  approach  that  is  to  the  second  approach 
-  u.e  ui.r.:  s  ■  u.e  urst.  Fiat  is.  an  approach  wherein  generic  structure  rather 
'  ■  a:  :iii\:..„:r  structure  ;s  used  to  mimic  the  cateeorv  Tree.  Items  and  their 
•  "  s  in  r-s  .'.I'h  ca*ec  Ties  are  to  be  represented  in  crcmental  structure.  Tims 
sc  ;•/  vie  cenus  c'ap'n.  rather  than  the  modular  tree,  to  be  isomorphic  to  the 
tree'.  Re:  A  '  \\  mi 
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Figure  5.16  Hierarchy  Approach  3. 

Figure  5.17  shows  the  schema  which  supports  this  approach.  This  is  a 
gh’  dcMation  from  Geoffrion's  approach  in  that  there  is  a  primitive  entity  for  all 
■  •  ’he  hierarchy  is  constructed  using  compound  entities.  This  is  almost  identical 
\ppr  vuh  2  shown  in  Figure  5.15.  This  differs  from  Geoffrion  s  suggestion  which 
i.e  introduced  primitive  entities  at  the  division  level  of  the  hierarchy 
•>  ■  '  [>_  a! 
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( irapnica.Iy  ’his  sp,i-vvs  ’he  general  hierarchical  structure  mit  ;t  d.  es  :i 
show  the  same  level  ol  detail  that  vs, is  available  in  the  other  four  apprrauiev 
Specifically.  >ou  cannot  examine  the  generic  graph  and  tell  that  each  division  is  broken 
down  into  three  echelons  of  regiments,  and  so  on.  All  lour  of  the  other  approaches 
provided  this  .morrmtion  ;n  *he  modular  >r  generic  structure.  In  *his  approacn  *h;s 
level  of' detail  is  available  only  in  the  elemental  detail  tables,  but  it  is  available. 

The  attribute  issue  is  handled  very  well.  Attributes  can  be  assigned  to  all 
units  in  general,  or  to  any  level  of  the  hierarchy,  a  very  powerful  and  flexible 

canabiiitv. 
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figure  5.1'  Hierarchy  Approach  4. 


Geollrion  also  points  out  that  this  is  the  most  flexible  approach  of  the  live 
when  considering  possible  changes  to  the  hierarchy  [Ref.  13:  Pg  10].  Certainly  this 
approach  isolates  the  hierarchy  model  from  the  rest  of  the  model  which  should  simplify 
any  required  changes. 

f  Summary  of  Hierarchy  Approaches 

GeofTrions  paper  proposes  five  different  alternatives  for  modeling 
categorization  hierarchies.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  but  it  shows  the 
complexities  facing  the  modeler  when  attempting  to  model  a  simple  structure.  The 
decision  on  which  modeling  approach  to  use  is  not  clear  cut  and  must  be  evaluated  on 
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REGIMENT  c* 


UNIT 

HIERARCHY  cm 


lARGEUNIT'p*. 


HlERARCHY'pp- 


L  ARGE^l  NITii/pe/  There  is  a  hst  of  ail  units. 

HlER.ARCHYh/pe/  There  is  a  list  of  ail  possible  levels  in  the  hierarchy. 

DIVISION!  HIERARCH  Yhl/ce/  Select  {HIERARCHY}  There  are  t\v 
do.  ;s;on  eeiieions:  1st  and  2nd. 

REGlMFNTiHIERARCHYh.  DIMSIONhUhn/ce/  Select  ({HIERARCHY} 
{Dl\  ISION  )  1  here  are  tiiree  regiment  eeiieions:  1st.  2nd.  anu  reserve. 

BATTALIONI  HIERARCHY  h.  Dl VISIONhK  h).  RFGlMENTh2(h>)  ,ce 
Select  i  <  HIERARCHY}  -  ({DIVISION}  -  {REGIMENT}))  I  here  are  :hr 
battalion  eeiieions:  1st.  2nd,  and  reserve. 


I  NIT  TYPFiHlERARCHYh,  DIMSIONhl(h).  REGIMFN'Th2(h). 
BATT\LIONh3lh»)  /ce/  Select  ({HIERARCHY}  -  <!  DIVISION)  - 

{REGIMENT}  -  {BATTALION}))  1  here  arc  two  unit  tvpes:  maneuver  and 
arttlierv. 


I  NIT  HIERARCHY! LARGE  INITu.  HIERARCH Yh4t*ij)  /ce/ 

{ LARC»E_L  NIT}  Lvcrv  lame  unit  can  oe  associated  with  a  specinc  position  in 
the  hierarchv. 


Figure  5. IS  Hierarchy  Approach  5. 

a  case  by  case  basis.  For  the  ONEC  hierarchy  it  seems  Approaches  4  and  5  are  the 
best. 

Approaches  1  and  3  were  designed  for  systems  with  very  few  units  in  the 
hierarchy.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case  in  ONEC.  so  these  two  options  can  be 
dropped  from  consideration. 

Approach  2  would  work  with  ONEC.  The  number  of  genera  required  is 
manageable.  However,  this  approach  relies  on  the  modular  structure  to  represent  the 


hierarchy  which  can  cause  problems  with  the  use  of  attributes.  Although  this  would 
work,  there  are  better  options. 

Approach  4  must  be  given  strong  consideration.  It  graphically  shows  the 
hierarchy  in  fine  detail  and  provides  a  very  versatile  means  for  applying  the  attributes. 
However,  it  does  generate  a  large  generic  structure. 

Approach  5  does  not  show  the  hierarchical  structure  graphically  as  well  as 
the  other  four  options.  However,  this  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  make  the 
hierarchical  structure  easier  to  modify  by  placing  the  hierarchical  structure  information 
in  the  elemental  detail  tables  [Ref.  13:  Pg.  10).  Approach  3  handles  attributes  ;ust  as 
well  as  Approach  4  and  has  a  much  smaller  schema.  7  genera  as  compared  to  3'f  I'lus 
approach  also  seems  to  be  the  easiest  to  integrate  into  the  existing  OXEC  modei. 

6.  Indexing 

Structured  modeling  is  based  on  a  generic  graph  structure.  The  general 
relationships  which  exist  between  the  genera  in  this  graph  structure  are  coded  into  the 
generic  calling  sequence  section  of  each  genus.  At  a  finer  level  of  detail  it  is  not  ;ust 
the  genus  relationships  that  are  shown  but  actually  the  element  to  element 
relationships  which  exist  between  genera.  This  very  fine  resolution  is  made  available 
through  a  complex  indexing  scheme;  which  is  a  very  powerful  tool  and  can  be  difficult 
to  use.  An  example  which  has  caused  problems  in  the  ONEC  model  deals  with  how  to 
index  the  generic  calling  sequence  of  the  function  genus  ROAD_SPEED_FAC. 

The  function  ROAD_SPEED_FAC  is  responsible  for  calculating  a  speed 
factor  for  each  unit  based  on  the  units  direction  and  the  availability  of  roads  in  the 
grid  cell  which  the  unit  occupies.  It  is  easy  to  identify  a  single  unit,  index  u  .  or  a 
single  grid  cell,  index  g'.  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  identify  a  unit  and  the  specific 
subset  of  grid  cells  involved.  Our  first  attempt  at  the  ROAD^S PE ED_ FAC  index 
calling  sequence  was  as  follows: 

ROAD_SPEED_FAC(  SPEED_FAC_AXIALg,  SPEED_FAC_LATERALg, 
DIRECTIONu)/f/ 

This  would  not  work  because  there  is  no  link  between  the  unit  and  the  grid  cells.  As 
written  every  unit  and  every  grid  cell  would  have  to  be  considered.  Our  second  attempt 
was  closer. 
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ROAD_SPEED_E  AC(  SPEED_FAC_AXlALgl(u).  SPEED_FA(  _LATERALgl<uf. 

DIRECTIONu)  IV 

This  is  more  along  the  correct  lines  The  specific  grid  cell  fra  specific  unit  has  now 
been  identified  by  the  index  gliuf.  However,  is  this  enough'’  Where  did  the  -Miring 
gliui  take  place'  1  here  is  certainly  not  enough  information  or  iogic  in  this  hme’.on 
statement  to  establish  the  link.  So  an  additional  step  must  be  required  to  estjbo'h  ’he 
index  gl(ui 

We  did  not  attempt  to  make  this  additional  step  But  it  would  appear  that  1 
new  compound  entity  is  required  to  show  the  pairing  of  units  and  grid  cells  based  on 
their  'locations: 

LMT_GRID_CELL(GRID_CELLg.  LARGE.l  MTuf  /c «/ 

This  would  then  lead  to  a  ROAD_SPLLD  I  AC  function  statement  of 

ROAD_SPEED_FAC<  LMT_GRID_CELLgl(u>.  SPEED_FAC_AXIALgllu>. 
SPEED_F AC_LATERALgl<u».  DIRECTIONuf/f/ 

The  point  to  be  made  is  rhat  the  modeler  must  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
indices.  He  must  define  the  relationships  between  the  elements  within  the  genera  and 
then  build  the  model  structure  required  to  develop  this  relationship.  It  is  not  enough 
tv  /ast  provide  an  index.  The  modeler  must  provide  the  logic  and  structure  to  support 
the  index. 


4.  C  OM  I  t  SIONS 


’  'i'  i  "'re  iniiii.ir  .••emt'*  r  -  ■  m.ir mg  e  ipp  ..  ,v  ■  ,v>. 

modeling  *('  'he  T'man  ’!  di'crc’e  even  'imu. ain't.  W  •  sere  nut  t*  "ie  nm'  ‘  r 
S\l  w  i ^  o 1  ’ ^  t • 1  f  wiNvteTe  c  ’  o  . "  n * 1 1 1 u..i * .  f i  'll*  « 1  c . '  .i f i ^ i  . 1 e * c 1  re.  . v  i.  *  e  r 

surprised  t hat  the  two  domain'  vK’  not  ilw.i\v  -nc^h  w oil  We  were  ur.iMe  'o  v  "oi  ler 
the  important  aspect  o|  time  .n  the  model  bec.iucc  ol  ’he  e  >mple\u,es  I  iejrnme  SM 
and  <)\|  (  .  however  ve  lee!  ha'  u1  have  earned  *nnic  imp  riant  ti.a.w’' 

It  is  our  opinion  that  in  iiv  mirrcn*  form  SM  is  adequate  to  represent  sitmi.ut.on 
models  However  we  do  not  ice  I  Mi.it  n  its  current  state  ’hi'  would  w  i  nr  uiue’i.c 
-  'urve  il  action  !  here  are  ar  mi  irea'  wnich  sc  leei  must  ”<e  iduri  'cd  "el  re  V.l 
sJti  ■'c’ceme  i  productive  ’ooi  .or  laminating  discrete  e'.ent  simulation  iuoucis  \\  e  <o. 
leei  * tiat  the  v'en>.";ts  provided  V  asing  SM  provide  a  poueilul  incentive  to  omt.nue 
the  inves'  c.tn  a  ol  SM  ;n  tins  rena 

Structured  modeling  nrov.ues  a  .vide  .ariet*.  ol  sen  desirable  ieuturcs  lor  a  model 
management  environment  I  he^e  features  alfcct  the  entire  model  life  c;.cle  inciusimg 
development,  use  and  maintenance  1  he  most  significant  '.euturc  is  that  SM  deals  with 
the  entire  mode!  and  does  so  in  a  format  which  is  accessible  to  both  humans  ana 
computers. 

SM  plays  a  key  role  in  the  development  phase  of  a  model  by  encouraging,  or  at 
least  providing  for.  good  modeling  habits.  Program  development  by  top  down  modular 
design  using  stepwtse  refinement  is  a  natural  process  with  SM.  In  addition,  strong  data 
definition  and  typing  is  buiit  into  the  genus  paragraphs. 

Another  aspect  which  spans  the  development,  use  and  maintenance  phases,  is  the 
ability  to  communicate  information  about  a  program  at  any  level  of  abstraction 
required.  Most  software  documentation  tools  deal  only  with  specific  aspects  of  a 
system  and  as  a  rule  they  Jo  not  provide  any  capability  to  tailor  the  presentation  of 
information  in  a  dynamic  fashion.  SM  is  much  more  than  just  a  documentation 
system.  It  deals  with  all  aspects  of  a  model,  provides  numerous  different  ways  to  view 
this  information  and  provides  a  structure  which  will  allow  the  user  to  dynamically 
alter  the  presentation  s  level  of  abstraction.  The  result  is  a  powerful  tool  lor  model 
information  exchange  among  the  clients,  management  and  programmers. 


being  able  to  track  the  implications  of  a  change  to  a  part  on  the  whole  the  SM 
presentations  ol  the  generic  structure  aul  these  tasks  l  his  pros  ides  a  graphical  means 
to  siess  the  interrelationships  which  exist  between  the  component  parts  ol  a  program  at 
ans  desired  esc! 

1  sen  'hough  S\|  presides  all  ol  these  sers  desirable  tools,  the  s\nta\  lor  ,ogic 
representation  :n  SM  does  not  seem  to  mesh  well  with  the  simulation  modeling 
ensironment  I  here  are  two  reasons  lor  this 

I  irst,  the  tools  are  designed  lor  the  representation  ol  mathematical  models  Ihes 
seem  ’adored  lor  use  bs  people  with  a  strong  math  background.  I  he  personnel  \  no 
do  simulation  modeling  mas  not  hase  this  strong  math  background  and  mas  find  .t 
dillkult  to  use  these  tools.  Adnuttedly.  training  could  eventualls  reduce  this  problem. 

Second,  these  mathematical  programming  tools  do  not  seem  to  hase  ail  oi  the 
leatures  required  to  eomiortabls  represent  the  simulation  logic.  One  obvious  problem 
is  that  'he  current  function  statements  can  only  be  used  to  generate  a  number  ir 
boolean  salue.  There  arc  mans  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  perform  a  procedural 
task  'o  generate  this  number  or  value,  such  as  the  manipulation  of  paired  units  m  the 
OsHC  model,  but  SM  does  not  seem  to  handle  this  sveil. 

There  svere  mans-  problems  directlv  attributable  to  the  immaturity  of  the  SM 
concept.  These  include  the  problems  svith  index  manipulation,  construction  of  model 
structures,  inheritance  and  the  use  of  attributes.  While  these  problems  were  very  real 
during  our  attempt  at  modeling  ONEC.  we  feel  that  thev  are  the  result  of  our  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  SM  system  and  that  they  would  be  overcome  with  continued 
exposure. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  in  its  current  form  the  problems  outweigh  the  benefits  for 
applying  SM  to  discrete  event  modeling.  However,  because  these  benefits  are  so 
important  we  strongly  recommend  methods  be  examined  to  alleviate  these  problems 
and  make  SM  more  palatable  to  the  simulation  domain.  Some  specific 
recommendations  follow. 

B.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  course  of  this  thesis  we  have  developed  some  thoughts  on  actions  which 
could  be  taken  to  improve  the  applicability  of  SM  to  the  discrete  event  simulation 
domain.  Should  these  things  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reassess  the 


applicability  of  the  new  S\1  to  discrete  event  simulation.  This  task  will  be  much 
simpler  as  the  SM  tools  will  be  better  documented,  more  familiar  and  more  suited  to 
the  task. 

1  Recommendation  1 

A  tutorial  guide  to  structured  modeling  must  be  provided  if  SM  is  ever  to 
mature  SM  is  tar  too  large  to  be  championec  bv  a  single  individual.  A  base  of  SM 
practitioners  is  required  to  tlesh  out  the  SM  framework  and  generate  a  valid  SM 
environment.  This  will  only  happen  after  the  documentation  is  created  which  makes 
the  SM  tools  available  to  future  users.  This  is  provided  as  a  note  rather  than  a 
reconunendation  as  we  understand  that  GeolTrion  is  currently  working  on  such  a 
document. 

2.  Recommendation  2 

A  repository  of  modeling  structures  for  common  modeling  requirements 
should  he  created.  Gcolfrton  s  work  on  hierarchies.  Reference  13.  and  the  sections  on 
modeling  tables  and  inheritance  from  Chapter  IV  of  this  thesis  are  examples  of 
information  which  snouid  be  placed  :n  this  repository  as  part  of  the  tutorial  guide. 

3.  Recommendation  3 

The  issue  of  using  high  order  languages  as  the  syntax  for  the  index  set 
statements  and  generic  rules  must  be  examined.  Mr  Chari  is  investigating  the  index  set 
statement  issue  but  we  are  unaware  of  anyone  examining  the  generic  rule  section. 
Using  HOL  s  in  these  situations  would  be  a  significant  improvement  for  simulation 
modeling,  both  by  providing  the  modeler  a  language  he  was  more  familiar  with  and  one 
which  was  more  in  line  with  the  requirements  of  simulation  models. 

J.  Recommendation  4 

The  impact  on  the  elemental  detail  tables  of  incorporating  time  into  the  model 
must  be  examined.  Geolfrion  s  suggested  approach  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-91],  would  generate  a 
model  and  elemental  detail  table  structure  which  would  work;  however  the  size  of  the 
resulting  data  sets  seems  to  make  this  a  questionable  area.  The  proposed  concept  of 
tailored  data  sets  would  require  a  change  to  SM  but  would  also  seem  to  eliminate  some 
of  this  size  problem.  The  reduced  size  of  the  elemental  detail  tables  would  improve  the 
run  time  of  the  solver,  reduce  the  demand  on  data  storage  and  simplify  the  analysis  of 
the  fully  evaluated  model.  This  is  an  essential  capability  if  SM  is  to  be  used  in  the 
efficient  execution  of  simulation  models. 


APPENDIX  A 

ONEC  GENERIC  STRUCTURE 


This  Appendix  contains  the  generic  structure  of  the  ONEC  model  in  both  the 
genus  paragraph  and  corresponding  graphical  format.  Where  possible  the  genus 
paragraphs  are  complete  and  follow  the  S\1  syntax.  Areas  which  could  not  be 
completed,  due  to  a  lack  of  information  in  the  ONEC  documentation  or  an  inability  to 
correctly  use  the  SM  tools,  are  shown  with  question  marks.  In  some  cases  the  generic 
rule  sections  of  the  function  and  test  elements  are  written  in  a  pseudo  code  manner. 
This  is  not  correct  SM  syntax.  It  is  just  intended  to  show  the  logic  which  should  be  in 
the  rule  section.  In  addition,  there  are  explanatory  notes  throughout  the  genus 
paragraphs.  The  notes  are  set  off  with  a  Again,  this  is  not  SM  syntax  and  serves 
only  to  highlight  certain  aspects  of  the  model. 


1.  GENERIC  STRUCTURE  TEXT 

IBL  Ip e/  I  There  is  a  line  called  the  International  Boundarv  Line.  It  separates  the 
friendly  side  of  the  battlefield  from  the  enemy  side. 

LOCJBL  (IBL)  /a/  {IBL}  :  0  <  =  Y  <  =  135  There  is  an  IBL  on  the  man.  It  is 
described  as  a  straight  line  and  can  be  represented  by  a  Y  Coordinate. 

GRID  CELL*  /pe/  Size  GRID  CELL  =  1610  1610  GRID  CELLS,  each  measuring 
lkm  XT'km,  are  placed  on  a  3oEm  X  13Skm  Battlefield  with  fheir  lone  sides  parallel  to 
the  long  side  of  the  Battlefield. 

*Note  how  the  index  set  statement  shows  the  maximum  number  of  grid  cells  to  be 
1610. 

GRID  RELIEF  (GRID  CELLg)  /a/  {GRID  CELL)  :  "5Dd.  5Dc.  5Ec.  5Fc"  Each 
GRICTCELL  has  a  reliefas  indicated  bv  lour  possible  configurations  ol  the  NATICK. 
LANDFORM  CLASSIFICATION  CODE. 

*This  is  an  example  of  an  externallv  indexed  genus  where  the  index  for  the  attribute 
GRID  RELIEF  comes  from  the  primitive  entitv  GRID  CELL.  So  when 
GRID_RELIEF  is  referenced  in  the  future  it  will  look  like  GRIDJRELIEFg. 

GRID  VEGlGRID  CELLg)  /a/  {GRID  CELL}  :  0  <  -  INT  <  =  10  Each 

GRID" CELL  has  a"value  associated  with  it  that  tells  the  fraction  of  the  cell  covered  bv 
vegeta  fion. 

ROADS  AXlAL(GRID_CELLg)  /a/  {GRID  CELL}  :  "none,  primary,  secondary,  both" 

Each  GRID  CELL  bas'd  value  for  roads  in  the  a.xiai  direction. 


ROADS  LATERAUGRID  CELLg)  /a/  {GRID  CELL}  :  Rangef ROADS  AXIAL) 

Each  GRIDCELL  has  a  value  for  roads  in  the  lateral  direction. 

LOC  GRID  CELL(GRID  CELLg)  /a/  {GRID  CELL}  :  (0  <  =  X  <  =  135.  0  <  =  Y 
<=  13?)  The  location  ol  each  grid  cell  is  simwn  as  an  ordered  pair  ol  i.XA) 
coordinate  pairs.  The  first  pair  represents  the  NE  corner  ol  the  unit.  The  second  pair 
represents  tne  SW  corner  ol  the  unit. 

RELIEFr/pe/  There  is  a  list  of  ail  relief  values. 
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VEGv/pe/  There  is  a  list  of  all  vegetation  values. 

LARGE_UNITu  /pe/  There  are  many  LARGE  UNITS  to  be  considered  in  this  model. 


LOC  LARGE  UNIT(LARGE  UNITu)  /va/  {LARGE  UNIT}  Range 

(LOC_GRlD  CELL)  The  location  of  each  large  unit  is  shown  as  a  pair  of  (XA  ) 
coordinates.  "The  first  pair  represents  the  NE  comer  of  the  unit.  The  second  pair 
represents  the  SVV  corner  of  the  unit. 


LARGE  UNIT  TYPE( LARGE  UNITu)  /a/  (LARGE  UNIT}  :  (List  all  unit  tsnes) 
Everv  L"NTT  has  a  description  which  tullv  defines  that  LNIf  in  the  Armv  hierarcnv. 
This ‘will  include  the  LEVEL  of  the  UNIT  (Division.  Regiment.  Battalion,  Batten-.  ???) 
the  ECHELON  of  the  UNIT  (First,  Second.  Reserve  Cand  the  TYPE  of  the  UNIT 
(Artillerv  or  Maneuver). 


•This  should  probablv  be  broken  down  into  an  attribute  for  UNIT  LEVEL. 
UNIT  TYPE  and  UNIT  ECHELON. 


COMMITTED(LARGE  UNITu)  /va/  (LARGE  UNIT}  :  Logical  Need  work  here. 
This  will  show  if  a  SECOND  ECHELON  UNIT  has  been  COMMITTED  for  the 
CALC-DIRECTION  Function.  But  where  does  inlo  come  from? 


MOTION(LARGE  UNITu)  /va/  {LARGE  UNIT}  :  Logical  This  will  show  for  each 
UNIT  il  it  is  alreadv  moving.  But  where  does  info  come  from? 


ENGAGED! LARGE  UNITu)  /va/  {LARGE  UNIT}  :  Logical  This  will  show  if  a 
L NTT  is  currently  engaged  in  a  fire  fight.  INFO??? 


INFIGHT( LARGE  UNITu)  /va /  {LARGE  UNIT)  :(Yes  or  No???  Portion?)  This  will 
show  the  part  ot  tfTe  LNTT  ENGAGED  in  a  fire  fight.  INFO???  How  should  this 
be  done? 


&PAIREDJJNITS  This  is  shown  as  a  module  because  we  were  unable  to  correcfiv 
model  tins  area.  The  genus  paragraphs  developed  in  the  attempt  are  shown  below. 


DIST  RAB  RMBlERfLOC  LARGE  UNITul, 


SelecffLARC.E  UNIT)  X  {LARGE  UNIT} 

:  aabs  ([(YluT  -  Y2ul)  /  2  -  (YTu2  +  Ylu2)  /  21} 

The  distance  between  .each  Red  Artillerv  Battalion  (RAB), 

.  n  it*  n  .  i  i  r-  •  •  i  ,  r\  \  i  r»  i  f  ^  T 


LOC_LARGE_UNITu2)/f/ 


The  distance  between  each  Red  Artillerv  Battalion  (RAB),  index  ul,  and  everv  Reserve 
Red  Maneuver  Batallion  of  the  1st  Echelon  (R.MB1ER),  index  u2.  The  distance  is  onlv 
concerned  with  the  north  south  separation  and  is  measured  from  the  midpoint  of  each 
unit. 


Note  the  use  of  the  cartesian  product  in  the  index  set  statement.  Assuming,  for  the 
sake  ot  illustration,  that  there  are  5  RAB  and  5  RMB1ER  this  should  generate  a  3 
column  data  field  with  2o  rows.  The  columns  would  be  for  the  RAB.  RMBlER  and 


the  calculated  distance.  The  rows  would  be  for  the  25  possible  combinations  of  the  5 
RAB  and  5  RMBlER. 


The  use  of  LOC  LARGE  LNTT  twice  in  the  generic  calling  sequence  seems  a  little 
unusual  but  it  is  The  onlv  obvious  wav  to  introduce  two  index  sets  for  the  same  genus 
in  the  same  function.  See  Reference  "4  page  8  and  Reference  1  page  2-94  for  similar 
examples. 


It  seems  to  be  up  to  the  user  to  keep  track  of  the  indices  associated  with  the  RAB  and 
RMBlER  so  that  the  elemental  detail  tables  can  be  built. 


MIN_DIST(DIST  RAB  R!Y1BIERulu2)/f/ SelectfDIST  RAB  RMBlER) 

;  aand  ('a  min  (UIST  R.\B  RMBlERul.).  ord(u2)l  I  his  should  generate  a  5  X  3  data 
set.  I  he  3  columns  would  “be  the  RAB,  RMBlER  and  the  specific  index  of  the 


set.'  The  3  columns  would“be  the  RAB,  RMBlER  and  the  specific  index  of  the 
RMBlER  in  the  LARGE  LNTT  elemental  detail  table.  The  5  rows  would  be  for  the  5 
RAB. 


This  svntax  is  probablv  not  right,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  do  what  is  described. 
The  ul?  index  is  intended  to  mean  process  each  RAB  against  everv  RMBlER.  This  is 
similar  to  processing  an  arrav. 


MOVING_MIN(MIN_DISTulu2,  MOTIONu2)/t/  {MIN_DIST} 


UAMMtauf-' 


:  S'if(MOTIONo2  *  TRL'E),  true,  false)  If  the  RMBlfcR  unit  paired  with  the  RAB 
umfis  moving  then  MOVING_MIN  is  true.  This  calculation  is  done  tor  each  RAB 

•Passipg  the  index  for  the  RMB1ER  is  unclear.  The  resulting  data  set  should  he  the 
same  ?  a  3  data  set  from  MIN  D1ST  with  a  T  F  flag  in  place  of  the  distance  value  in 
the  third  column. 


ORDERSlLARGE  UNITu)  /ee/  {LARGE  UNIT}  Each  L  \RGE_UMT  has  a  single 
set  ot  ORDERS  at  a  any  specific  time. 

DESTINATION(ORDERSu)  /va/  (LARGE  UNIT}  :  Range<LOC  GRID  CELL)  Lath 
set  ot  ORDERS  includes  a  DESTINATION.  Tnis  destination-^  expTesscd  as  an 
ordered  pair  of(X.Y)  coordinates. 


MISSION(ORDERSu)  /va /  {LARGE  LiNIT}  :  "attack,  holding  attack,  be  prepared  to 
attack,  delav,  withdraw,  resene,  move  To  reinforce,  defend  fortifiw  position,  defend  hastv 
defense,  defend  prepared  position"  Each  set  of  ORDERS  includes  a  MISSION. 


MISSION  CHANGE! MISSIONuh/t/  (LARGE  UNIT}: 

if  MISSIONut  <>  MISSIONuM  then  TRITE.  If  UNIT  has  received  a  new 
MISSION  since  the  last  time  slice  then  true. 


•This  shows  the  problems  associated  with  time  dependence.  The  index  "t"  stands  lor 
time.  This  would  have  been  used  throughout  the  model  had  the  modeling  eilort 
progressed  that  tar.  It  is  just  left  in  here  as  an  example.  It  will  be  ineored  evert piuce 
else? 


GIVEN  ORDERS!  ORDERSu)/t/(  LARGE  UNIT}: 
if  ORDERSut  <  >  ORDERSu(t-I)  then  TRUE. 


SPEED_FAC_TABLE( RELIEFr.  VEGvWa/  {RELIEF}  X  {VEG}  There  is  a  speed 
factor  loir  every-  combination  ot  relief  and  veg:tation. 


SPEED  FAC  CELLtGRID  RELIEFg.  GRID  VEGg.  SPEED  FAC  TABLErv) /f/ 
:  Select  TSPEED  FAC  TABLE}  Where  V EG v~«  GRID  VEGgand  RELIEFr  - 
Where  VEGg  =  GRfD  VEGg  and  RELIEFr  =  GRID-RELfEFg 


SPEED  FAC  AXIAL! ROADS  AXlALg)  /f/  {GRID  CELL}  :  RULE????  Each 
GRID_CELL“has  a  maximum  “peed  factor  in  the  AXIAL  direction  due  to  the  tvpes  ot 
roads  present.  This  is  a  table  look-up  and  generates  a  fraction  of  speed  allowed  lactor. 
(Pg.  5-9.  Table  5-3)  K  6  K 


SPEED  FAC  LATERAL! ROADS  LATERALg)  /f/{GRID  CELL)  :  RULE???  Each 

GRID_CELL”has  a  maximum  speed  factor  in  the  LAIETLAL  direction  due  to  the 
tvnes  of  roads  present.  This  is  a  table  look-up  and  generates  a  fraction  of  speed 
allowed  factor.  (Pg.  5-9,  Table  5-3) 

ROAD  SPEED  FACfSPEED  FAC  AXIALgl(u),  SPEED  FAC  LATERALg l(u). 
DlRECTlONutTf/  (LARGE  TNIT}  “ 

:  ROAD  SPUEli  FACu  = 

T-  SPEED  FAC  AXlALgl  *  Sabs  (  Sens  DIRECTIONu  )-  - 
-  SPEED-  FAC  LATEtfALgT  *  S  abs  (  S  sin  DIRECTIONu  )-}  / 

[  di;abs  (  a  cos  DIRECTIONu  )  +  <a  absT  a  sin  DIRECTIONu  )1 
This  combines  the  speed'factors  in  the  AXIAL  and  LATERAL  directions  and  the  laree 
unit  DIRECTION  of  travel  into  one  road  speed  factor  for  each  large  unit. 


“This  is  an  interesting  case  because  the  indices  must  define  a  set  of  grid  cells  and  units 
with  the  same  location.  The  given  index  set  statement  shows  that  tins  will  be  done  for 
each  large  unit  but  not  nccessarilv  tor  everv  grid  ceil.  It  is  not  clear  who  must  do  the 
calculations  to  determine  which  grid  cells  are  called  upon.  This  looks  like  a  case  lor 
the  functional  multi-valued  dependence  index  replacement  option.  [Ref.  1:  pg.2-41]  I  his 
approach  would  place  the  logic  of  choosing  the  correct  grid  cells  in  the  elemental  detail 
tables.  This  issue  was  never  resolved  and-  the  approach  shown  here  would  not  work. 
Somewhere  the  logic  to  perform  this  selection  of  the  grid  cells  must  be  documented  and 
available  for  the  computer  implementation. 


It  is  not  alwavs  obvious  what  the  resulting  index  for  a  genus  should  be.  In  the 
case  of  ROAD_SI>LED_FAC  it  looks  like  it  coufd  be  gu '.  However,  it  is  actually  just 
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u  In  these  leases  the  index,  set  statement  r*r .'sides  tne  Mue  Notue  tnat  me  v.ucx  m?t 
statement  defines  the  si/e  of  tne  e.erienta.  Jet  ail  ta^.e  N-  tie  s.itve  i' 
LARGE  l\IT  Ihis  means  that  tne  index  a  util  Nr  a*,  tnat  is  re^auea  t.  .  ,..c 
an  unambiguous  k.e\ 


COM  SPEED  FAC  CELLiSPEED  FAC  CELLfliui 

< large  bm  r  com  speed  fac  c  e l l g i 

ROAD  SPEED  F  A(  u  "  - 


Inis  ^.'tr.tvr.C'  .".e  oec. 

unit  DIRT  i  !  :o\  - 


Ri  I  :  i  f 


ROAD  SPIED  F  U  U.  f 
spEErrr  At  _iTLLgi  - 

id  :  \ :  .i  '\  Ri  >  \.  ' 


•Note  the  same  .'sues  mentioned  move  or  Ro  \D_SPI  I  P  I  \<  ,i.\o  art'  •  cc 

WEAPONS*  pe  I  here  -ire  m-.r.i  W  eapor.s  n  :i.s  mcue.  1  hi'  .ipp-  •  twr  ."  c- 
weapons  are  accounted  tor  b\  groups  in  weapon  tvpev  not  as  mdiGdaui  units 

WEAPON  TYPEi  W  EAPONv*  ua/ ;  W'E.APON  j  :  i  \  list  of  weapon  txpes  goes  here.i 

There  are  inanv  I  S  PI  S  o;  Wl  AP^)\ 

W'EAPON  R.ANOEi  W  E  APONw  i/a< ;  W  E  APON }  :  (A  list  of  ail  weapon  rangesi  ! 

WEAPONRY PI  nas  a  RANGE. 

W  EAPON  L!ST< WEAPON**.  LARGE  l MTul/ee/ 

Select  ; WE  APON!  X  URGE  TN IT' 

Where**  eo*ers  {LARGE  l  NIT) 

Each  L.\RGE_l  \l  1  has  a  ast  oT  an  Ui  \P<)NS  associated  with  that  l  N]  I 

"■AVAIL  WEAPONiWEAPON  L  ISTwui/*a/(W  E.APON  LIST]  :  I)  <  *  Int  *  = 

1 01)  There  is  an  iceouming  lor  each  \\  I  Ai’Ox  I  X  PI;  ,n  a  t  \Ll  I  his  shows  -he 
o:  that  \VLAPOX_  1  \  PI.  Hut  s  •ohl  active. 

%AMMO  WEAPONtWEAPOv  LIST**  u )/  vai !  W  E.APON  LIST) 

Rangel  "..AVAIL  W  E.APON i  l  acre  ;s  an  accounting  for  the  \MM(>  :  m  .noi 
WEAPON  T  S  PL  m  a  l  NIL.  I  his  is  shown  as  a  "*•  oi  the  AMMO  .ett  or  tnat 
WEAPOMTYPL. 

INFIGHT  WEAPON! WEAPON  LIST**ui/*a/{ WEAPON  LIST} 

Rangel  LOC  GRID_(  ELL  )  Oniv~certam  weapons  m  a  IMP  will  he  m  the  .ire  hunt 
geometrv.  Tins  would  be  a  relationship  between  the  geometrv  of  the  firelight  and  hie 
weapon  distribution.  It  is  not  clear  ;t  this  should  be  a  or  a  geographical  area.  I  or 
illustration  it  is  shown  as  an  area. 

SMALL  UNITs  / pe/  There  are  manv  Small  Units  to  be  considered  in  'his  mode:.  A 
small  unit  is  one  associated  with  a  laree  unit.  It  gets  it  s  mission  speed,  and  uirection 
from  that  large  unit.  Examples  are  radars,  command  posts  and  recon  units. 

LOC_SMALL  UNITlSMALL  UNITs)  /va/  (SMALL  UNIT) 

Rangel  LOC  GRID  CELL)  Everv  SMALL  L  NT  I  nas  a  location  that  can  be  expressed 
as  a  pair  of  7X.\  >  coordinates. 

SMALL  UNIT  TYPElSM.ALL  UNITs)  /a/  (SMALL  UNIT)  :  (List  all  tvpes)  Even 

IMT  has  a  description  which  Tullv  dennes  that  LN1T  in  the  Armv  hierarchs.  1  Ins 
will  include  the  T\PE  and  ECHELON  of  the  SMALL  UNIT.  {COMMAND  POSTS. 
RADARS...) 

ASS  UNIT!  LARGE  UNITu.  SMALL  UMTs)/ce/ 


"Select  (Large:  unit)  x  ismatl  unit) 

where  s  covers  (TARGE  UNIT) 

Each  LARGE_UNIT  has  in  u  a  set  of  SMALL  UNITs. 

TARGET  LISTfASS  UNITus)/ce/  Select{ASS  UNIT)  Each  LARGE JMT  has  a  list 
of  all  Targets  associated  with  that  LNII.  I  his  docs  not  account  lor  the  case  where 
weapons  are  targets  also. 

ALIVE_TARGET(TARGET  LISTns)/va/(TARGET  LIST)  :  Logical  There  is  an 
accounting  lor  each  lARGlTl  in  a  CM  (.  Assume  this  is  done  on  a  per  target  basis. 


IN  FIGHT  TARGETLTARGET  LISTus)/va/{TARGET_LIST}  :  Logical  Only  certain 
T.ARGETTn  a  UNIT  will  be  in  the  fire  fight  geometry. 

•How  should  this  be  calculated?  This  case  is  different  than  the  INFIGHT  WEAPON 
case" because  the  SMALL.UMTS  are  treated  as  individual  units  with  specific 
locations. 

DESTIvItIONuP^  L<UoN?MrTVEI?u?U  GIVEN  OR 

MISSION  CHANGEu.  MISSIONu)/t/  (LARGE.UNIT} 

;  If  GIVEN _ORDERS 

and<({L4RGE(lMT  TYPE  =  BLUE  ARTY  UNIT  any  ECHELON) 
or  (BLUE  CMD  POST  >  BATTALION  ) 

and  (  DESTLNaViOs/  <  >  LOCATION)] 

°r  (LARGE  UNIT  TYPE  =  BLUE  MANEUVER  UNIT  any  ECHELON) 
and  (MISSION"CHANGE) 
and  (MISSION  <  >  DEFEND)] 

0f  [LARGE  UNIT  TYPE  =  RED  MANEUVER  UNIT  2nd  ECHELON 

oi^LARG^E^IT  TYPE  =  RED  COMMAND  POST  >  BATTALION 
2nd  EdTELON"2nd  DIVISION) 
and  (COMMITTED)]} 

thenCALC_DIRECTION  =  true 

DIRECTION) LOC  LARGE  UNITu.  LARGE  UNIT.TYPEu.  DESTINATION^ 
C  AL  C  -  D  l  R  E  CT I O  N  u  )/f  /  {  L.-EK  G  E.UN  IT) 

;  if  CALC.DIRECTION 

MRI  ESfflS&HELON 

1st  DIVISION)} 

tHen  DIRECTION  =  270  Degrees 

alca 

DIRECTION  =  (Equations  5-1,  5-2,  5-3.  5-4.  5-5.  Pg.5-0) 

MAY  SPEED  UNITlLOC  LARGE  UNITu.  LOC.IBL)  ,  f/  'L.ARGEJ  MT 
If  LOr.LARGT.UNlTu  ="  friendly  side  of  IBL 

theMAX_SPEED_UMT  =  25km/Hr 
else 

\  I  AX.S  PEE  D.UNIT  =  15km/  Hr. 

MISSION  REL  FACTOR(COM  SPEED  FAC  CEl  l  u.  l()(  _l  \R<-I  J  V! 

L  ARGE  UNIT  TYPEu.  M  !SSlONu)/f/(  LVRgF.I  NI I  :: 

:  If  MISSIONu  =  DELAY 

theMISSION_REL_FACTOR  =  0.75 
else 

If  (MISSIONu  =  ATTACK)  and  v 
(TYPE  =  1st  ECHELON  DIVISION! 

‘^Select  l  NITu  *  <;RID_(  FLlg 

for  LOC  A  riONii  intersect  I  <)<  1  V  R  * « f  *  Nil 

SORT  on  C  OMBINtD  SPEI  L)“I  U  (Ell  ivi'mim- 
MISSION  REL  FACTOR  =  '»MHIM  P  O  l  '  • 

FACTOR  CELL" 
else 

If  (MISSIONu  =  ATT  V(  ki  mil 

(UNir.n  PFu  -  2nd  K  llil  i>\  |tl\  M"\ 
then 

Select  I  M  lu  *  <  •RIP  i  HI. 

L(  )(  V  I  M  )Sn  :nif  M-  r  I  '  •*  '  K'  I 

S()K  I  on  (  <  >M  HI  N  l  i»  si  i  1  ,>  t  V 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


t/O  15/8 


NL 


t 


else 


MISSION  REL  FACTOR  =  fastest  SPEED  FAC  CELL 


MISSION  REL  FACTOR  =  1 
MISSION  REL  FACTORS  seems  to  applv  to  only  the  BLUE  UNITS  DELAYING 
or  the  RED  UNITS  ATTACKING,  it  requires  a  sorted  list  of  the  COMBINED 
SPEED  FACTORS  CELL  for  each  CELL  that  the  RED  UNIT  is  sitting  on.  This 
requires  a  link  between  the  UNIT  LOCATION  and  the  GRID_CELL  LOCATION. 


*The  index  set  statement  shows  that  there  will  be  a  result  for  each  unit.  This  means 
that  the  resulting  index  for  MISSION  REL_FACTORS  will  be  a  "u".  This  is  because 
the  unit  is  all  that  is  required  to  provide  an  unambigious  kev  value. 


REL  COMBAT  RATIO  FACTOR(LARGE  UNIT  TYPEu,  %AVAIL  WEAPONwu, 
INFIGHT  WEATONwu.TNGAGEDiO/f/ {.LARGE  “UNIT} 

;  If  (LARGE  UNIT  TVPEu  -  BATTALION)  anff 


(LARGE  UNIT  TYPEu  -  BATTALION) 

(LARGE  TJNIT  TYPEu  <  >  RED  ARTY) 
then 

If  LARGE  UNIT  not  ENGAGED 
then  ~ 

REL_COMBAT_RATIO_FACTOR  =  1 

ill  =  BLUE  UNIT  u2  =  RED  UNIT 

Select  %AVAIL  WEAPONwu  I  *  INFIGHT  WEAPONwul 

Count  1 

Select  %AVAIL  WEAPONwu2  *  INFIGHT  WEAPONwu2 
Count2  - 

REL  COMBAT  RATIO  FACTOR  =  COUNT2  /  COUNT  I 
REL**COMBA'I~RATIO”FACTOR  =  Table  look  up. 

Page  o- 12,  Table  3-4 


ARTY/C  ASJFACTOR(ENGAGEDu. 

INFIGHT  WEAPONwu)/f/  (LARGE  UNIT} 

;  If  ENGAGED 
then 

ul  is  UNIT  under  consideration 
u2...ux  are  UNITS  ENGAGED  with  ul 
Select  INFIGHT  WEAPONu2 

for  (WEAPON  =  CAS)  or  (WEAPON 
Repeat  for  all  ENGAGING  UNITS  u2..ux 
Count 

If  Count  >  0 
then 

ARTY/CAS  FACTOR  =  0.75 
else 

ARTY/CAS  FACTOR  =  1.0 


%AVAILABLE_WEAPONwu, 


ARTY) 


ALLOWED  UNIT  SPEED(MAX  SPEED  UNITu,  MISSION  REL  FACTORSu. 
REL  COMBAT  RATIO  FACTORu.  ARTT/CAS  t ACTORu)/Jf/( LARGE  UNIT} 

:  -  ALLOWED  UNIT  SPEED  =  (MAX  SPEED  UNIT 

Mission  rel  factors  -  *  rel  combat  ratio  factor  ■*  arty/cas 

FACTOR)-  -  - 


RED  UNIT  INTEGRITY(LOC  LARGE  UNITu.  %AVAIL  WEAPONwu, 

LARGE  UNIT  TYPEu,  INFIGHT  WEAPONwu,ASS  UNITus)/T/  Select 
(LARGE  UNIT}  ;  Rule^  -  “ 


ACT  SPEED  UNIT( ALLOWED  UNIT  SPEEDu, 
(LARGE  UNIT} 

;  If  LARGE  UNIT  TYPE  =  RED 
then 

ACT_SPEED_UNIT  =  RED.UNIT_INTEGRITY 
ACT  SPEED  UNIT  =  ALLOWED  UNIT  SPEED 


RED_UNIT_INTEGRITYu)/f/ 
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GENERIC  STRUCTURE  GRAPHICAL 


Figure  A.l  Generic  Structure  Graphical, 


APPENDIX  B 

ONEC  MODULAR  STRUCTURE 


This  Appendix  contains  a  modular  structure,  both  text  and  graphical,  of  the 
ONEC  model.  There  are  numerous  modular  structures  which  could  be  fitted  to  the 
generic  structure.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  just  one. 

The  format  of  the  text  section  is  not  the  same  as  you  would  find  in  Geoffrion's 
work  because  the  genus  paragraph  information  has  been  omitted.  In  an  actual  model 
implementation  the  generic  structure  is  always  shown  within  a  modular  structure.  In 
this  thesis  the  generic  structure  was  shown  in  Chapter  4  and  Appendix  A  without  the 
modular  structure  for  illustration  purposes.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  repeat 
the  genus  paragraph  information  here.  But  keep  in  mind  that  in  a  normal  presentation 
the  modular  structure  would  be  shown  with  the  entire  genus  paragraph  and  not  just 
the  genus  names. 

1.  MODULAR  STRUCTURE  TEXT 

&.ONEC  The  ONEC  structured  model. 

&BATTLEFIELD  The  battlefield  representation  section. 

&IBL  The  International  Boundary  Line  section. 

IBL/pe/ 

LOCJBLa,  , 

&GRID  The  grid  cell  section. 

GRID_CELL  pe/ 

GRID_RELIEF  a, 

GRID  VEG  a. 

ROADS_AXIAL,  a 
ROADS_LATERAL/a/ 

LOC_G  R I  D_C  E  L  L  a; 

&UNTT  The  large  unit  section. 

LARGE_LMT,  pe, 

LOC_LARGE_LMT,va, 

LARGE_UMT_TYPE,a; 

COMMITTED  va. 

MOTION  va, 
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ENGAGED/va/ 

INFIGHT/va  / 

PAI  RED_UNITS/va/ 

&WEAPON  The  weapon  section. 

WEAPON,  pe/ 

WEAPON_TYPE/a/ 

WEAPON_RANGE/a/ 

•  &SMALL_UNTT  The  small  unit  section. 

SMALL_UNITS;pe/ 

LOC_SMALL_UNIT,'va/ 

SMALL_UNTT_TYPE/a/ 

&WEAPON_LIST  The  combination  of  weapons  and  large  units. 

WEAPON_L  I  ST/ce; 

% AVAI  L_WEAPON  va/ 

%  AM  MO_  WEAPON  va, 

INFIGHT_WEAPON/va; 

&TARGETS  The  combination  of  large  and  small  units  and  target  establishment. 

ASS_UNITS/ce; 

TARGET_LI  ST/ce/ 

A  L I  VE_T  A  RG  ETS,  va/ 

INFIGHTTARGET'va/ 

&MOVEMENT  Speed  and  direction  of  large  units. 

&.YIISS10N  Orders  for  large  units. 

ORDERS,  ce. 

DESTINATION 'va/ 

M I SSION_CHANGE  t/ 

GIVEN_ORDERS;t,' 

MISSION;  va/ 

&D  I  RECTI  ON  Which  way  did  he  go. 

CALC_DIRECTION  t; 

DIRECTION,  f' 

&COM_SPEED_FAC  Speed  decrement  j actors . 

&SPEED_TABLE  Vegetation  and  Relief  speed  factor  table. 

RELIEF  pe/ 

VEG  pe, 


SPEED_FAC_TABLE/a/ 

COM_SPEED_FAC_CELL/f/ 

SPEED_FAC_CELL/f' 

ROADSPEEDFAC/f' 

SPEED_FAC_AXIAL;f' 

SPEED_FAC_LATERAL,0 
&MISSlO\_SPEED  Combination  of  all  speed  factors. 
REDJJNITJNTEGRITY 
ACTU A L_UN  I  T_SPE  E  D  f' 

&POSSIBLE_UNIT_SPEED  Max  speed  possible  for  units. 
ALLOWED_U\TT_SPEED/f' 

MAX_SPEED_UNIT,f' 

MISSION_REL_FACTORS;F 
REL_COMBAT_RATIO_  FACTOR/P 
ARTY  CAS_F ACTOR;  f' 

2.  MODULAR  STRUCTURE  GRAPHICAL 

Figures  B.  1  through  B.5  show  the  graphical  representation  of  the  modular 
structure  just  presented.  Figure  B.l  shows  the  first  three  levels  of  the  modular  tree. 
Figures  B.2,  B.3  and  B.4  show  the  fourth  level  of  the  tree  and  Figure  B.5  shows  the 
fifth  and  last  level. 

3.  MODULAR  GRAPHS 

This  section  shows  the  module  graph  representation  of  the  modular  structure  just 
presented.  Chapter  4  presented  a  step-by-step  look  at  how  these  modules  fit  together. 
This  appendix  will  provide  a  single  big  picture  figure,  Figure  B.6.  which  shows  the 
entire  ONEC  model  in  a  module  graph  form.  The  remaining  14  Figures  (Figures  B.6 
through  B.21)  provide  the  detailed  graphical  representations  of  each  individual  module. 
Keep  in  mind  that  if  you  were  to  replace  all  of  the  modules  in  the  big  picture  figure 
with  the  details  from  the  individual  module  figures  you  would  end  up  with  the  complete 
generic  structure. 
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Figure  B.2  Fourth  Level  of  Module  Structure  Tree. 
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Figure  B.3  Fourth  Level  of  .Module  Structure  Tree  Continued. 
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Figure  B.4  Fourth  Level  of  Module  Structure  Tree  Continued. 
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Figure  B.o  Fifth  Level  of  Module  Structure  Tree. 
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Fisure  B.7  Module  BATTLEFIELD. 


Figure  B.8  Module  GRID. 
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Figure  B.9  Module  IBL. 
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Figure  B.10  Module  UNIT. 
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Figure  B.ll  Module  WEAPON. 
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Figure  B.12  Module  SMALL  UNIT. 
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Figure  B.  13  Module  WEAPON  LIST. 
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Figure  B.  14  Module  TARGETS. 
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Ficure  B.  15  Module  MOVEMENT. 
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Figure  B.16  Module  MISSION. 
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Figure  B. 17  Module  DIRECTION. 
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Figure  B.18  Module  COM_SPEED_FAC. 
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Figure  B.19  Module  MISSION  SPEED. 
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Figure  B.20  Module  POSSIBLE_LMT  SPEED. 


APPENDIX  C 

ELEMENTAL  DETAIL  TABLES 


1.  STEP  1 

The  first  step  of  the  elemental  detail  table  structuring  process  is  to  generate  a 
table  structure  for  each  genus  in  the  model.  The  format  for  these  tables  is  covered  in 
Chapter  IV  of  this  thesis  and  on  pages  2-46  -  2-52  of  Reference  1. 

IBL  No  table  required 

LOCJBL 

IBL  |J  LOCJBL 

GRID_CELL 

GRID_CELL  ||  Interpretation 
GRIDRELIEF 

GRID  CELL  ||’  GRID  RELIEF 
GRIDVEG 

GRIDCELL  i|  GRIDVEG 
ROADS_AXIAL 

GRIDCELL  ||  ROADS_AXIAL 

ROADS_LATERAL 

GRIDCELL  ||  ROADS_LATERAL 

LOC_GRID_CELL 

GRIDCELL  ||  LOC_GRID_CELL 

RELIEF 

RELIEF  i|  interpretation 
VEG 

VEG  ||  interpretation 
LARGE.LMT 

LARGE_UNTT  ||  Interpretation 


LOC_LARGE_UNIT 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  LOC.LARGEJJNIT 

LARGE_UNIT_TYPE 

LARGE_UNIT  ||  LA RGE_UN I T_TYPE  \ 

I 

COMMITTED 

LARGE_UNIT  ||  COMMITTED  * 

MOTION 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  MOTION- 
ENGAGED 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  ENGAGED 
INFIGHT 

LARGE_UNTT  ||  INFIGHT 

DIST_RAB_RMB1ER 

LARGE_UMT  ||  DIST_RAB_RMB1ER 

MIN_DIST 

LARGEJJNIT  (l  MIN_DIST  j 

MOVING_MIN 

LARGE_UNIT  ||  MOVING_M  IN- 
ORDERS 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  ORDERS 
DESTINATION 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  DESTINATION- 
MISSION 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  MISSION 

MISSION"  JZHANGE 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  MISSIONJCHANGE 

GIVENJORDERS 

LARGEJJNIT  j|  GIVEN J3RDERS 
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;  v\  v  o  a’ 


SPEED_FAC_TABLE 

RELIEF,  VEG  ||  SPEED_FAC_TABLE 

SPEED_FAC_CELL 

GRID_CELL,  RELIEF,  VEG  j|  SPEED_FAC_CELL 

SPEED_FAC_AXIAL 

GRID_CELL  ||  SPEED_FAC_AXIAL 

SPEED,  FAC_  LATERAL 

GRID_CELL  ||  SPEED_FAC_LATERAL 

ROAD_SPEED_FAC 

GRID  CELL,  LARGE_UNIT  ||  ROAD_SPEED_FAC 
CO.VI_SPEED_FAC_CELL 

GRID_CELL,  LARGEJJNIT  ||  COM_SPEED_FAC_CELL 
WEAPON 

WEAPON  ||  Interpretation 

WEAPONTYPE 

WEAPON  ||  WEAPONTYPE 

WEAPON_RANGE 

WEAPON  ||  WEAPONRANGE 

WEAPON'LL  I  ST 
WEAPON,  LARGE,UNIT  || 

%  A  V  A I  L_  WE  A  PON 

WEAPON,  LARGE,UNTT  ||  %AVAIL_WEAPON 
0  o  A  M  M  0_WE  APON 

WEAPON.  LARGE,  UNIT  ||  %  AM  MO,  WEAPON 
INFIGHT_WEAPON 

WEAPON,  LARGE_UNIT  ||  INFIGHT_WEAPON 
SMALL_UNIT 

SMALL_UNIT  ||  Interpretation 
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LOC_SM  ALL JJN  IT 
SMALL_UNIT  ||  LOC_SMALLJJNIT 

SM  A  LL_UN  IT_TYPE 
SMALL_UNIT  ||  SMALL_UNTT_TYPE 

ASS_UNIT 

SMALL  JNIT,  LARGEJJNIT  || 

TARGET_LIST 

SMALLJJNIT,  LARGE_UMT  || 

ALIVE_TARGET 

SMALL_UNIT,  LARGE_UNIT  ||  ALIVE_TARGET 
INFIGHT_TARGET 

SMALLJJNIT.  LARGE_UNIT  ||  INFIGHT_TARGET 

CALC_DIRECTION 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  CALCJHRECTION 

DIRECTION 

LARGE_UNTT  ||  DIRECTION 

MAX,SPEED,UNIT 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  MAX_SPEED_UNIT 

MISSION_REL_  FACTOR 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  MISSION_REL_FACTOR 

REL_COM  BAT,  RATIO,  FACTOR 

LARGE_UNIT,  WEAPON  ||  REL_COMBAT_ RATIO, FACTOR 
ARTY  CAS_F ACTOR 

LARGE,UNIT.  WEAPON  ||  A  RTYCAS, FACTOR 

ALLOWED  JNITJPEED 
LARGE_L'NIT  ||  ALLOWEDJJNIT_SPEED 

RED,  UNIT,  INTEGRITY 

LARGE, L’NIT.  WEAPON.  SMALLJJNIT  ||  REDLNTTJNTEGRITY 


ACT_SPEED_UNIT 

LARGE JJNIT  ||  ACT_SPEED_UNIT 


2.  STEP  2 

The  second  step  of  the  elemental  detail  table  structuring  process  deals  with 
genera  which  used  the  functional  or  multi-valued  dependencies  in  their  generic  calling 
sequences.  [Ref.  1:  pg.  2-47]  In  the  case  of  the  ONEC  model  these  functional  and 
multi-valued  options  were  not  used,  so  the  second  step  of  this  process  is  not  needed. 

3.  STEP  3 

The  third,  and  final  step,  in  the  elemental  detail  table  structuring  process  is  to 
combine  as  many  of  the  tables  as  possible.  Tables  may  be  joined  when  they  have 
identical  stubs.  The  stubs  must  be  identical  for  both  the  column  headings  and  the 
rows.  The  identical  column  headings  are  easy  to  check  by  looking  at  the  table 
structures  from  the  first  step.  The  .identical  row  entries  are  harder  to  check.  For  this 
information  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  index  set  statements  of  the  respective  gene'a. 
If  they  are  identical  then  the  row  entries  will  be  identical.  An  eaiser  way  to  think  of 
this  is  to  consider  that  all  tables  with  identical  keys  can  be  joined. 


LOCJBL 

IBL  ||  LOCJBL 
GRIDCELL 

GRID_CELL  ||  Interp,  GRID_RELIEF,  GRID_VEG, 

ROADS_AXIAL.  ROADS_LATERAL,  LOC_GRID_CELL. 
SPEED_FAC_AXIAL.  SPEED_FAC_LATERAL 

RELIEF 

RELIEF  ||  interpretation 
VEG 

VEG  ||  interpretation 
LARGE  j:\TT 

LARGEJJNIT  ||  Interp.  LOC_LARGE_LNIT.  LARGE_LMT_TYPE. 

COMMITTED,  MOTION.  ENGAGED.  1NFIGIIT.  ORDERS. 

lid 


V 


DESTINATION,  MISSION,  MISSION_CHANGE,  GIVEN_ORDERS, 
CALC_DIRECTION,  DIRECTION,  MAX_SPEED_UNIT, 
MISSION_REL_FACTOR,  ALLOWED_UNTT_SPEED, 

ACT  SPEED  UNIT 


DIST.RAB.RMBIER 
LARGE_UNIT  ||  DIST.RAB.RMB1ER 

MIN_DIST 

LARGE.UNIT  ||  MIN.DIST,  MOVING.MIN 

SPEED. FAC_TABLE 

RELIEF.  VEG  ||  SPEED_FAC_TABLE 

SPEED_FAC_CELL 

GRID.CELL,  RELIEF,  VEG  ||  SPEED_FAC_CELL 
ROAD_SPEED_FAC 

GRID.CELL.  LARGE.UNIT  ||  ROAD_SPEED_FAC,  COM.SPEED.FAC.CELL 

*The  correct  table  name  is  not  clear,  so  the  first  name  in  the  genus  paragraphs  was 
used. 

WEAPON- 

WEAPON  ||  Interp,  WEAPON.TYPE,  WEAPON. RANGE 
WEAPON.LIST 

WEAPON.  LARGE.UNIT  ||  %  AVAIL.  WEAPON.  %AMMO_WEAPON. 

INFIGHT J-VEAPON 

SMALL.UNIT 

SMALL.UNIT  ||  Interp,  LOC.SMALL.UNTT,  SMALL.UNTT.TYPE 
ASS.UNIT 

SMALL.UNIT,  LARGE.UNIT  || 

TARGET.LIST 

SMALL.UNIT.  LARGE.UNIT  ||  ALIVE.TARGET,  I NFIGI IT.TA RGET 
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•These  two  tables,  ASS_UNIT  and  TARGET_LIST  are  not  joined  because  although 
the  generic  calling  sequence  is  the  same  the  index  set  statement  is  not. 

REL_COMBAT_RATIO_FACTOR 

LARGE.UNIT,  WEAPON  ||  REL_COMBAT_RATIO_ FACTOR,  ARTY  CAS_FACTOR 
RED_LMT_I\TEGRITY 

LARGE.UMT,  WEAPON.  SMALL_UNIT  ||  RED_UNIT_INTEGRITY 
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